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Nuclear energy one the And because nuclear electric For more complete information 
cleanest, most abundant sources plants don’t emit carbon dioxide, about nuclear energy, write the 
electricity America. And that they don’t add the greenhouse U.S. Council for 
makes nuclear energy very popular effect, potential global warming Energy Awareness, 
among citizens from all walks its adverse effect the envi- PO. Box 66080, 

Nuclear electric plants generate ronment and our quality life. Dept. 
electricity cleanly, without pollut- America’s 112 nuclear electric Washington, 
ing the atmosphere. plants are our second largest source D.C. 20035 

fact, nuclear energy helps electricity. But they meet the 
reduce airborne pollutants the demands growing population 


U.S. over 19,000 tons every day. and economy. need more plants. 


You 
CAN PREVENT 
AIR POLLUTION 


WERE 


CITIZENS FOR NUCLEAR ENERGY 


U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy for energy independence and cleaner Earth. 
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ONLY $16 YEAR 
FOR YOUR FIRST GIFT 
RENEWAL 
ALL ADDITIONAL 
GIFTS RENEWALS 
JUST $12 EACH 


Here’s The Scoop 
Our Special Holiday Rates: 


Only $16 per year for your first gift subscription (your own renewal new 
subscription may count one) and $12 for each additional gift renewal. 
Why wait? Mail your order today! 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 


check enclosed 
for each Canadian and foreign subscription. 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 


Order gift subscriptions for your friends and colleagues today. (Only $16 per 
year for your first gift subscription your own renewal new subscription may 


count one and $12 for each additional gift renewal.) 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 
check enclosed $ 
for each Canadian and foreign subscription. 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 


Avoid Deadline Pressure 
This Holiday Season 


Finish your holiday shopping today with gift subscriptions from CJR. (Only $16 

per year for your first gift subscription your own renewal new subscription 
may count one and $12 for each additional gift renewal.) 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 


check enclosed 
Add for each Canadian and foreign subscription 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 
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Michigan 


General Fellowships 
Awarded for either svecific professional training eclectic, 
personal intellectual development. 


The Michigan Fellowship Legal Journalism 


Offered cooperation with the Law School 


The Knight Business/Economics Fellowship 


Offered cooperation with the School Business Administration. 


The Mike Wallace Fellowship Investigative Reporting 


Offered extend individual interests. 


The Knight Medicine/Health Sciences Fellowship 


Offere 


cooperation with the Michigan Medical Center. 


The Michigan Technology Fellowship 


Offered cooperation with the College Engineering. 


Purpose: enable 
professionals who have 
demonstrated superior 
ability and commitment 
attain peak perform- 
American journalism 
service the public 
interest. 


Stipend Payments 
are $3125 monthly, 


September-April, plus all 
tuition and fees. Applica- 
tion deadline: Feb. 1991. 
any full-time word im- 
age journalist with five 
years’ experience whose 
work either em- 
ployee free-lance 
appears regularly US- 
controlled print broad- 


cast media. Individuals 
may nominate them- 
selves, proposed 
employers. 


Special Seminars 
bring both generalists and 
specialists into contact 
with leading academics 
and journalists. Spouses 
are invited participate 
actively. 


Applications should sent Charles Eisendrath, Director, Michigan Journalism Fellows, 2072 Frieze 
Building, University Michigan, Ann Arbor, 48109. Telephone (313) 763-2400. 
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OTHER AIRLINES CAN TAKE YOU THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 
BUT ONLY ONE CAN BRING YOU HOME. 


Australia home Qantas. And bring you 
Australia, New Zealand, Tahiti, Fiji and New Guinea with 


the most flights the South Pacific from North America. 


Rated one the world’s three best airlines Condé 
Nast Traveler magazine survey, Qantas has one the 
youngest, most comfortable fleet planes flying the 
South Pacific. Our new ergonomically designed seats 
provide you with increased legroom, built-in lumbar 


the U.S. call reservations 1-800-227-4500. Vancouver: (604) 684-8231. 
British Columbia and Alberta: 1-800-663-3411. The remainder Canada: 1-800-663-3423. 


*American Airlines reserves the right to change the AAdvantage program without notice. 


support and orthopedically correct back positioning. 
And you don't have pass frequent flyer miles, 
because Qantas member the American Airlines 
Next time traveling the South Pacific, for 
business pleasure, fly Qantas. For more information, 
call your travel agent 


The Spirit Australia 
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THE Editors, publishers, and all-white country clubs 
search answer RIGHT, FAIR, death, deerhunter, and definition 
AND DECENT” Journalism the “new” Turkey 
Darts and laurels 


Operation PUBLISHER 


JOAN KONNER 


Deep Think: _EDITOR OPINION 


SUZANNE LEVINE 


When SENIOR EDITOR Straight gay, 


JON SWAN 


reporters stick the facts 
turn ana yst EDITOR 


AICHAEL HOYT 


WILLIAM BOOT HOW GOT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS THAT STORY 
The spy who 
The mob, the CIA, and gave 
ASSOCIATE 
Does Pete Brewton’s Richard Valeriani 
story check out? EDITORIAL ASSISTANT 
INTERNS 
All His Glory: William Paley, 
DENNIS GIZ The Legendary Tycoon and His Brilliant Circle 
reenin MARKETING DIRECTOR Sally Bedell Smith 
the media: FOUNDING The Polk Conspiracy: 
progress FACULTY Murder and Cov er-Up 
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the Polk Affair 
CENTER Edmund Keeley 


reviewed 
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Rolling Stone Magazine: The Uncensored History 
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THE 
COUNTRY 
CLUB TEST 


WHERE EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS 
STAND SOCIAL SEGREGATION? 


The American Society Newspaper 
Editors falling behind its effort 
increase minority employment news- 
papers match minority representation 
the population the year 2000. Last 
year. ASNE’s own estimate, the effort 
lost ground. Minority employment 
newspapers increased slightly (up third 
percentage point, 7.86 percent), 
but the proportion minorities the 
population increased more (up roughly 
half percentage point, about 22.5 
percent). 

the industry really trying? its 
managers truly believe racial equality? 
One way judge look what they 
their own time. standard that 
newspapers themselves have applied 
people the public eye, including such 
newsmakers judiciary appointees and 
professional golfers, whether they 
affiliate with country clubs that practice 
segregation. What editors and publish- 
ers were get the same scrutiny? 

Pairing sampling names from 
Editor Publisher Year Book with the 
biographies Who’s Who America 
(where some subjects list their clubs), 
together with the usual library, electron- 
ic, and telephone research, turns 
number newspaper movers and shak- 
ers from all sizes papers and from 
all over the country who are mem- 
bers segregated country clubs. Most 
them have two main defenses: (a) 
they are trying change things from the 
inside (b) there are written rules 
against members minority groups 
joining the clubs and, anyway, none have 
ever applied. 


not aware that the Phoenix 
Country Club has any policies discrimi- 
nating against minorities,” says member 
William Polk Cheshire, who also edi- 
torial page editor The Arizona Repub- 


lic. there were, says, “my 


ence would get the policy 
changed.” George Blake, editor The 
Cincinnati Enquirer, sees connection 
between his commitment minority 
recruiting and his membership the 
Coldstream Country Club, which has 
black members. have urged that their 
says. 

Yet the mark commitment 
racial equality, ASNE recognized 


when set its Year 2000 hiring goal, 
not effort but performance. Success 
measured not absence exclu- 
sionary rules which can unwritten 
and concealed ambiguity but 
the straightforward presence absence 
minority faces. Some publishers 
not apply that guideline their social 
lives. 

Richard Johnson, chairman and pub- 
lisher the Houston Chronicle, points 
his paper’s extensive use scholar- 
ships and summer workshops recruit 
minorities. His membership the all- 
white River Oaks Country Club 
entirely different matter, says. “The 
only minority don’t have [at the club] 


‘C’mon, he’s his feet again! CHARGE!’ 


TAB WAR UPDATE: The tabloid newspaper business New York City has been like 
game musical chairs lately. Three tabs New York Post, the Daily News, 
and New York Newsday march around what the conventional wisdom holds two 
chairs (while The New York Times tries not look too interested). Until this fall con- 
ventional wisdom also held that was the Daily News that would confront its mortal- 
ity first, given that losing lot money and that its owner The Tribune Com- 
pany Chicago seemed intent solving the paper’s problems pushing for 
cataclysmic all-or-nothing strike. But despite months fruitless bargaining, there was 
strike September, when Post owner Peter Kalikow suddenly decided bring 
his paper the brink. Kalikow, who also losing money, said that didn’t get $20 
million labor concessions the newspaper founded Alexander Hamilton 1801 
would die. not only opened his books the unions, but also made some important 
concessions them, and got what wanted two weeks. All the unions lost num- 
ber jobs; journalists The Newspaper Guild took percent pay cut return for 


four-day workweek, although nearly third the news staff took Kalikow’s offer 


sweetened severance package, and quit. The Post survives, Daily News cartoonist 
Paul Rigby caustically notes, above, and the music plays on. 
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blacks,” says, “and don’t know 
that one has ever applied.” 

Frank Daniels, Jr., president the 
Raleigh, North Carolina, News and 
Observer, which last summer ran 
uncritical feature the ali-white Caroli- 
Country Club which belongs. 
had pretty good record hiring 
minorities,” says. Daniels thinks his 
club unlikely change: “It’s the histo- 
more than anything else, and I’m not 
prepared give playing golf 
course that like play just make 
empty statement.” 

Other newspaper executives have used 
their positions make statement. 
James Squires startled his peers 
Chicago’s power elite when refused 
seek admission the Tavern Club 
upon becoming editor the Chicago 
Tribune 1981. Joining the club would 
have been “devastating”’ his credibili- 
with minority-group members and 
egalitarian whites his work force, 
Squires says. “You can’t leader for 
equality and integration you hold 
memberships that suggest you are not 


Johnson, executive editor the 
Gary, Indiana, Post-Tribune, agrees. 
tion that does discriminate when you run 
newspaper that supposed bal- 
anced and fair and open all segments 
the community.” When Steve 
Braver was general manager the Posi- 
Tribune, belonged the all-white 
Innsbrook Country Club nearby Mer- 
rillville and tried change 1985 
seeking membership invitation for 
Johnson, who black. His bid failed, 
and Braver resigned from the club. 
(Braver left the Post-Tribune 1989.) 

Knight-Ridder c.e.o. James Batten 
joined the segregated Riviera Country 
Club Coral Gables when moved 
Miami corporate vice-president 
1975. Other Knight-Ridder executives 
belonged, and Batten admits today that 
did not look into the club’s member- 
ship policy thoroughly should 
have. Later, says, “worked around 
the edges for several years informally” 
advocate change policies. 1985, 
after asked the club president writ- 
ing for clarification the rules and 


received reply, resigned. 

Knight-Ridder’s Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Observer, publisher Rolfe 
Neill’s membership the Charlotte 
Country Club did not keep the editorial 
page from firing some sharp criticism 
the social and financial elites who sup- 
port segregated clubs. Neill says has 
considered leaving the club, “but mean- 
while I’m trying change it.” 

Richard Oppel, the edi- 
tor, has less patience with the change- 


from-the-inside strategy. got out 


the equally segregated Myers Park 
Country Club after realized that 
efforts for change would painfully 
slow. And the newspaper’s editorial 
position suggests that getting out the 
only practical alternative. “It makes 
sense argue that you oppose bigotry 
while you are supporting organizations 
that practice it,” Observer editorial 
said. “You may fooling yourself about 
where your priorities lie. You are not 
fooling anyone else. 
Amos senior journalism the Univer- 
sity North Carolina Chapel Hill. 


parking spot should be. 


EMBASSY’S 
HIT LIST 


NINE YEARS THE TRAIL 


MASSACRE 
The Times weighs 


the autumn 1965, six top Indone- 
sian army generals were killed, and the 
shootings were blamed the three mil- 
Partai Komunis Indonesia 
(PKI), then the third-largest communist 
party the world. response, the 
Indonesian military rounded and exe- 
cuted known and suspected members 
the party and its affiliated organizations. 
1968 CIA report described these 
events “one the worst mass mur- 
ders the 20th century,” and estimated 
that many 250,000 people were 


LINCOLN 


killed. Two years later Major General 
Suharto, who led the army during the 
massacre, took over president. still 
holds the post. 

May this year States News Ser- 
vice, Washington D.C.-based wire ser- 
vice, sent out 1,500-word article docu- 
menting for the first time that list 
key PKI members 5,000 people 
had been turned over the Indone- 
sian military U.S. officials Jakarta 
while the massacre was taking place. 
The story asserted that top embassy offi- 


= 


GUNPOINT: suspected communist 

when the army there captured and killed 
250,000 people. controversial States 
News Service story this year said that the 
U.S. embassy turned over the names 
5,000 key communists the killers. 


cials including former Ambassador 
Marshall Green approved the deci- 
sion share the names with the army. 
With fifty-five person news staff, 
States News has one the largest news 
bureaus Washington. But the Indone- 
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“Grown-ups tell us, say 


for them say.” 


Thats 


“Maybe they forgot what like. 

parties, school, kids are saying try this 
that, and friends. how many 

“Sure scared drugs. Its just much 
pressure. You want say no. But you can take lot 
heat for it.” 

Simple yes-no decisions simple when 
they involve kids and drugs. 

why IBM has helped develop computer- 
based, interactive video program now schools. 
simulates realistic social situations, and kids 
make choices—about drugs, about alcohol, about 
themselves—and experience the consequences, but 
without getting hurt. 

The program sponsored the National 
Federation State High School Associations, and pre- 
liminary results have been extremely encouraging. 
learn more about this program, 
write IBM, Box 3974, 


Dept. 973, Peoria, 61614. === 
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sia story was way beyond its normal 
mission, which cover how what 
happens Washington affects individual 
states for newspapers without Washing- 
ion bureaus and backup for some 
larger papers. like impor- 
story that should get says 
editor and publisher Leland Schwartz. 
“We’re not the habit ignoring those 
kinds 

the Indonesia investigation was 
unusual for States News, had 
unusually driven author Kathy 


CHRONICLE 


Kadane, whose regular assignment for 
the wire service write for several 
South Carolina dailies. But Kadane had 
become journalist the first place 
pursue the Indonesia story, and she had 
been chasing for nearly decade. 
Back the late 1970s, Kadane had 
been investigator with the House For- 
eign Affairs subcommittee that was 
looking into the Koreagate scandal. 
From there, she went work for attor- 


Instant 
Background 


Information. That’s where great journalism begins. When 
today’s news breaks, you can’t wait hours flush out story. You 
need background your fingertips. You can get electronically 


fast from VU/TEXT. 


With VU/TEXT vou can look inside yesterday’s, last week’s, 
and last year’s newspaper You can dig into the largest 
U.S. newspaper over newspapers and 160 regional 
business journals that give you the inside story. seconds, 
you can access on-the-spot reports from local journalists about 
people, events, companies, industries, opinions and products. 

Plus, most newspapers VU/TEXT are exclusive. get- 
ting background information you can’t get line anywhere else. 

You can’t wait get information, don’t wait 


get VU/TEXT. 


Call today. 1-800-323-2940. (215) 574-4400. 


A Knight-Ridder Company 


325 Chestnut Street, Suite 1300, Philadelphia, 19106 
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ney Terry Lenzner, the deputy chief 
counsel the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee. 1981, she was assigned com- 
plex case involving the petroleum con- 
cern owned the Indonesian govern- 
ment. 

Kadane wanted start with people 
who knew their way around Indonesia. 
That’s how she met Robert Martens, 
senior political officer the U.S. 
embassy Indonesia from 1963 
1966. started having long talks with 
Bob she says. used visit 
his home, and began tell what 
did 1965. told had this 
list names and had passed them 
the Indonesian army. was stunned. 
very credible source was telling 
had turned over hit list during mas- 

During the next six seven years, 
whenever she could find time away from 
other investigative projects, Kadane 
located and interviewed dozen govern- 
ment officials who were responsible for 
U.S.-Indonesian affairs 1965 and 
1966, including former Ambassador 
Green and several his top assistants. 
just told people, ‘I’m working 
piece about Indonesia,’” she says. 
1982 and 1983 supported small 
inheritance she spent several months 
the Library Congress, reading every 
available document Indonesia and 
writing 700-page chronology the 
1965-66 massacre and the events leading 
it. 1985 she drafted book pro- 
posal, but couldn’t find publisher. She 
wasn’t surprised; had writing expe- 
she says. 

Her next step was journalism 
school, Columbia University. After 
she graduated, 1987, she took news- 
paper job New England, then returned 
Washington and signed with States 
News 1988. the spring 1989 she 
was allowed take month off travel 
Indonesia, financing the trip with her 
own money, loans from friends, and 
small grants from the Fund for Investiga- 
tive Journalism and Essential Informa- 
tion. She returned with her story nailed 
down, but still had trouble marketing it. 

Eventually, Leland Schwartz offered 
move the piece the States News 
wire. first appeared the Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, Herald-Journal May 
17, and was picked within days 
wide range newspapers, including the 


CJR/Harlee Little 
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Kathy Kadane 
spent nine years 
investigating the 
U.S. role the 
1965 Indonesian 
massacre. 


Chicago Tribune, The Washington Post, 
The Boston Globe, the San Francisco 
Examiner, the Houston Chronicle, and 
The Miami Herald. was front-page 
news Indonesia for several weeks. 
Among other things, Kadane said that 
declassified embassy cables and State 
Department reports from October 1965 
before the names had been turned 
over the army showed the 
embassy had unconfirmed reports that 
firing squads were being formed kill 
PKI She quoted Martens, 
now consultant the State Depart- 
ment, saying: probably have lot 
blood hands, but that’s not all 
bad. There’s time when you have 
strike hard decisive moment.” 


articles published 1990. 


Monthly. 


THE CASE: 


Beingan award-winning journalist 
exhaustive research, 
lucid writing, completed entry form. 


Announcing the 24th Annual John Hancock Awards For Excellence Business and Financial Journalism. 


Each year, John Hancock honors writers who make 
their business report the financial news. The awards 
recognize lucid interpretation the complex economic 
factors that affect our daily lives. 

$5,000 awarded each seven categories for 


For entry forms and informarion next year’s awards, 
write “Awards for Excellence,” John Hancock Financial 
Services, T-54, P.O. Box 111, Boston, 02117. Wyo.). 

Winners the 23rd Annual Competition are: 
Syndicated and News Service Writers: Vivian 
Marino, The Associated Press. 

Writers for National Magazines: Dana Rubin, Texas 


Writers for Financial Publications: Johnnie 


Roberts, The Wall Street Journal. 


CHRONICLE 


While Kadane pleased that her long 
research effort has attracted attention, the 
man the center her story not. 
Martens contends that the piece “full 
inaccuracies and sensationalism,’ 
including the “blood 


quote, which says was taken out 


context. Kadane correct, Martens says, 
reporting that gave the list the 
Indonesian anticommunists —“I’m 
insists that acted his own, without 
his superiors’ knowledge, and that she 
exaggerates the value the names the 
Indonesian army. 

response, Martens undertook his 
own publicity offensive. wrote The 
New York Times’s executive editor, Max 
Frankel, who had been the Times’s 
Moscow correspondent when Martens 
was posted the U.S. embassy there. 
was friend Max Martens 
says. wrote him about it, and then 
they got fair Frankel says 
Martens “is not although 
did know him Moscow the late 
1950s. says passed Martens’s let- 


ter “on our editors for follow-up 
they saw 

The news pages the Times were 
silent the Indonesian controversy 
until July 12, when piece appeared 
Michael Wines, who covers intelligence 
matters from Washington. Wines under- 
took critical analysis Kadane’s 
reporting, and his verdict was not favor- 
able. “My assignment editors Wash- 
ington came with the story,” 
says. “Nobody told instructed 
write anything. Whatever was the 
piece was result reporting.” 


Wines pointed out that number 


Kadane’s interview subjects, including 
former Ambassador Green, were quite 
unhappy with how her piece turned out. 
Most damaging Kadane’s credibility, 
however, was Wines’s own assertion that 
her taped interviews listened 
key tapes preparing his article 
“appear ambiguous the central accu- 
sation: that Mr. Green and others 
approved releasing the Indonesians 
list Communist party members.” 

response the story, States 
News circulated twenty-page memo- 
randum, which includes detailed 


Calif.). 


Boston Globe. 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company and affiliated companies, Boston, MA 02117 


Writers for Newspapers with Circulation Above 
300,000: Rick Atkinson and David Maraniss, The 
Washington Post. 

Writers for Newspapers with Circulation 100,000 
300,000: Rebecca Smith, The Tribune (Oakland, 


Writers for Newspapers with Circulation Under 
100,000: Bill Lazarus, Casper Star-Tribune (Casper, 


Financial-Business Columnists: Alex Beam, The 


Financial Services 
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These sixty-six 
scholarship winners 
will help shape 
headlines. 


salute these outstanding scholars who 
are preparing for challenging careers 
professional communicators. 


More than 1,000 applicants sought Gannett 
Foundation Journalism Scholarships. These 
winners’ developing journalistic skills, edu- 
cational aptitudes, and personal qualities 
earned them renewable awards $1,500 
for undergraduates, $3,000 for graduates. 


Since 1935, the Gannett Foundation has 
made more than $50 million grants 
support First Amendment freedoms- 
bolstering journalism education, strength- 
ening the journalism profession, and help- 
ing young people pursue communications 
careers. 


The 1990 Gannett Foundation Journalism 
Scholarship winners reflect our pride the 
journalism profession and our commitment 
those who will help shape tomorrow’s 
headlines. 


Gannett Foundation 


Supporting First Amendment freedoms, journalism education and professionalism, 
mid-career development, opportunities for minorities and women, journalism research, and scholarships. 


1990 Scholarship Selection Committee 


Richard Cole Betty Medsger 
Committee Chair Professor 
Professor Chair 
Dean Journalism Department 
School Journalism San Francisco State 
University North University 

Carolina 


Susanne Shaw 

Eiayne Hayes-Anthony Associate Professor 

Associate Professor William Allen White School 

Chair Journalism and Mass 

Department Mass Communication 
Communications University Kansas 

Jackson State University 


Alexis Tan 


Maxwell McCombs Professor 
Jesse Jones Centennial Director 

Professor Communications Edward Murrow School 
Chair Communication 


Department Journalism 
University Texas-Austin 


Washington State University 


COLE HAYES- McCOMBS MEDSGER SHAW 


ANTHONY 
For more information Gannett Foundation 
journalism programs: 
Félix Gutiérrez, vice president 


For more information about the Gannett Founda- 
tion Journalism Scholarships: 

Nancy Higgins, Scholarships Administrator 

Gannett Foundation 

1101 Wilson Blvd. 

Arlington, Va. 22209 

(703) 528-0800 
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excerpts from Kadane’s interviews with 
Marshall Green and other U.S. officials. 
careful reading the transcripts 
shows that Wines’s assertion half 
right: there clear proof that former 
ambassador Green was involved the 
decision give the lists the Indone- 
sian military. 

the other hand, the transcripts 
show that Kadane was correct when she 
reported that the passing names was 
deliberate policy decision involving 
senior embassy officials, rather than the 
action single individual. Kadane 
interviewed Jack Lydman, who was the 
second-ranking official the U.S. 
embassy the time the massacre. 

“These Kadane asks him, 
referring the list compiled Martens, 
“were given out with the agreement 
the top people the 

“Oh Lydman replies. 

that included 

“Absolutely. 

Kadane also interviewed Martens’s 
direct superior the time the 
upheaval Edward Masters, who 
served chief the embassy’s political 
section. Masters indicated that knew 
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the names were winding the hands 
the Indonesian army. “In the decision 
give the names Kadane asks, 
another point the transcript, “can you 
tell what was your 

“In own Masters says, 
“the Indonesians were out take care 
the Communist party, and was our 
interest help Masters insists 
did not think, the time, that the people 
the lists would killed. “They’d 
keep them detention, they’d let 
them go, they’d reeducate them 
lot things could done.” 

Kadane’s editors States News, who 
listened her tapes before publishing 
the piece, stand the story, other 
editors who ran their papers. “She 
wrote story that attempted explain 
the mystery twenty-five-year-old 
controversy, and she attempted place 
some historical context,” says 
Steven Luxenberg, deputy assistant 
managing editor The Washington Post. 
“That’s what journalism for.” 

Roger Kerson 


Kerson writer from Chicago. 


Never Have Enough Time Think 


Will Pay You Think. 


The William Benton Fellowships Broadcast Journalism 
the University Chicago offer mid-career and radio reporters, 
news executives, producers, writers, editors, videographers, and 
even news graphic artists 9-month academic program (with 
stipends normally equivalent full salary). 

Come and recharge your brain environment Nobel 


Prize winners, world-class scholars, and the top professionals 
journalism. The program supported Encyclopaedia 


Britannica, Inc. 


The application deadline for the 1991-92 program February 


1991. 


For more information, write: Peter Herford, Director, 
William Benton Fellowships, The University Chicago, 
5737 University Ave., Chicago, 60637 


WILLIAM BENTON FELLOWSHIPS BROADCAST JOURNALISM 
THE UNIVERSITY CHICAGO 


courtesy Kevin Wood 


VICTIM: Karen 

with her husband, Kevin, and 
twin daughters. Right, her 
house the day she died 


WHERE 
KAREN WOOD 
WAS 
KILLED 


DEATH, DEERHUNTER 
AND DEFINITION 


What “backyard”? 

For two years local and national media 
reports have used that word describe 
the scene Maine’s most notorious 
hunting-related death, the shooting 
Karen Wood, thirty-seven-year-old 
housewife. 

Back November 15, 1988, Donald 
Rogerson and companion were deer 
hunting wooded area surrounding 
small subdivision Hermon, where 
Wood lived with her husband and twin 
infant daughters. they were working 
their way back vehicle, Rogerson 
fired two shots what maintains was 
buck deer. One his shots hit Wood 
the chest; she was pronounced dead 
the scene. 

Despite game warden’s testimony 
that evidence deer was found the 
area where Rogerson claims have seen 
buck, Penobscot County grand jury 
refused indict the hunter, touching off 
protest that subsided only last Decem- 
ber after state authorities persuaded 
new grand jury indict Rogerson. 
was tried for manslaughter and acquitted 
mid-October. 
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Nobody knows just why Wood was 
outside that afternoon, but authorities 
have speculated she might have been 
attempting warn the hunters away 
from her subdivision. Rogerson, the pro- 
duce manager local supermarket, 
was sixty-three yards from her when 
fired. Wood was her own property, 
standing forty-five yards from her back 
door among thin stand saplings and 
brush. 

Was she her backyard? 

Most the national and local press 
described the shooting that way. But 
Paul Reynolds, the managing editor 
the Bangor Daily News, the word “back- 
yard” made sound she was shot 
her chaise lounge. She 
Reynolds, who describes himself 
“devout deer contends that the 
area where Wood was shot mixture 
saplings, scrub brush, and cleared 
patches land does not fit the con- 
ventional meaning the word. And, 
managing editors sometimes do, 
Reynolds has turned his opinion this 
matter into newsroom policy. 

Following Rogerson’s indictment, 
Reynolds wrote memo the subject 
reporters and editors assigned the 
story. “To me, and think the average 
reader, the term backyard confers 
image person his lawn within 
eyeshot his wrote, adding 
that the Wood property does not fit this 
description. “There feet grass 
between Wood’s house and the woods. 
Wood was 134 feet (45 yards) from her 
house, 114 feet (38 yards) into hard- 
wood area when shot. short, Wood 
matter how many times repeated 
media coverage was not her 
yard’ the time the shooting.” 


MILLE 


WASHINGTON REPORTING 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications 
being 
accepted. 


The Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships are 
designed help Washington-based print and broadcast 
journalists develop better locally oriented news stories 
the nation’s capital. 


Beginning spring 1991, fellows will spend two days 
month for months meeting with experienced Washington 
journalists, visiting the places where local news originates, 
learning how obtain information, and getting know 
news sources. 

Eligibility The fellowships are primarily for journalists 
currently about assigned Washington any 
regional national newspaper, wire service, radio 
television station maintaining bureau Washington. 
Applicants’ employers must endorse applications and affirm 
that recipients will permitted attend all sessions. 


Selection Fellowships will awarded based applicants’ 
potential provide superior coverage locally oriented news 
Washington for readers and audiences across the country. 


Schedule Applications are due January 15, 1991. Winners are 
announced February 1991. Classes start April 1991. 


Location Many the sessions will held the National 
Press Club; others will take place Capitol Hill. 


Faculty The sessions will led Washington reporters, 
analysts, public-affairs specialists, lobbyists, and others. 


Fees The fellowships are tuition-free. Meals, and, when 
applicable, transportation and lodging, will provided. 


Affiliation The fellowships are operating program the 
Gannett Foundation Washington, D.C., and are based the 
National Press Club. 

information and application forms are available from: 
Paul Miller Washington Reporting Fellowships 
P.O. Box 12310, Arlington, 22209, Phone: (703) 875-0920 
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Reynolds suggested two descriptions 
previously used his paper refer 
the scene Wood’s death: near 
her home” “wooded property behind 
her house.” 

Reynolds shared his memo with the 
Maine bureau The Associated Press, 
which adopted the wording suggestion. 
Other Maine journalists disagreed with 
it. “The fact the matter was her 
backyard,” says David Platt, executive 
editor the Maine Times, weekly 
based Topsham. “Paul letting his 
hunter glasses interfere with his news 


judgment.” 


The “backyard” policy and the paper’s 
editorial stance the shooting have 
been controversial the Bangor Daily 
News. Editorial writer Dan Namowitz 
says was fired last November dis- 
pute with management stemming from 
the treatment the Wood story 
(Reynolds says other factors were 
involved the dismissal). Namowitz 
sees the “backyard” directive 
extension the newspaper’s editorial 
position the shooting position 
Namowitz says opposed which 
suggested Wood and Rogerson were vic- 
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tims double tragedy,” caused 
part Wood’s failure take greater 
precautions before leaving her home. 
The News warned editorial that 
Wood’s death could become “new 
political cudgel the hands anti-hunt- 
ing activists.” 

Though Reynolds concedes never 
personally visited the scene the shoot- 
ing before issuing his memo, defends 
the “backyard” ban with dictionary 
definition “yard” plot grass 
adjacent One his critics 
the News, meanwhile, points out that 
newsroom dictionary defines “backyard” 
area the rear the house” 
“an area that one’s special domain.” 
This employee, who asked remain 
anonymous, argues that the two defini- 
tions “backyard” convey sense 
both where Karen Wood was when she 
was shot and why she might have felt 
she had right there. 

John Diamond 
Diamond, journalism professor the Uni- 
versity Maine, media critic for the 
Maine Public Broadcasting Network. 


foreign news reporting. Yau will study, 
travel and work 


and editors from the U.S. and 


Latin America 
Fulltime print 
with minin 


rience should apply the March 


one year. 
broadcast 


1991 Early filing advisable. 


Fellowships cover full tuition plus 
living stipends. 


The Center for International 


ism offers vigorous intellectual and 
professional opportunity journalists 


interested foreign affairs. Fluency 


Spanish would not 


mandatory. However, language study 


Working journalists can earn Master's 
degree Certificate while focusing 


four years expe- 


FELLOWSHIPS WITH DIFFERENCE 


1991-1992 


University Southern California 
Center for International Journalism 


required before going Mexico. 

fellow, you will study for eight 
months the University Southern 
California and three months Cole- 
gio Mexico Mexico City where 
you will broaden your understanding 
Mexico and.other nations Latin 
America. Courses are offered inter- 
relations, history, political sci- 
ence, well weekly seminars 
media and foreign policy with 
renowned scholars and Third World 
experts. 

series briefings anc 
seminars Washington, D.C. reg- 
ular feature the program. 

Mexico, you will not only study, but 
expected file stories regularly for 


BEHIND 
NEW FACE 


MUZZLED PRESS 


This fall Veli Yilmaz, Turkish journal- 
ist sentenced 748 years prison for 
editing Marxist magazine, celebrates 
decade behind bars. 

the intervening years his daughter 
was born and turned nine, his wife wrote 
book about Turkey’s prisons, and the 
military regime that took power 1980 
two months before Yilmaz was arrest- 
charges spreading communist 
propaganda gave way 1983 
democratic rule. 

keep hoping that something will 
change and will released early, but 
often seems hopeless,” says his wife, 
Neyyire Ozkan, who covers human 
rights for Gunes, one the country’s 
major dailies. “There’s always new 


your news organizations. Opportunities 
travel throughout Mexico and neigh- 
boring countries will offered. 
Recent Fellows have come from The 
Associated Press, CBS News, Chicago 
Tribune, Los Angeles Times, Miami 
Herald, Orange County Register, Orlan- 
Sentinel, St. Petersburg Times, St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Seattle Post 
and United Press International. 


For more information, contact: 
Murray Fromson, Director 
University Southern California 
Center for International 
GFS 326A 

Los Angeles, 90089-1695 

Tel. (213) 740-8277 740-3927 
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BRIEF REUNION: Veli Yilmaz and his 
daughter during prison visit. The Turkish 
serving 748-year sentence 
for the crime editing Marxist magazine. 
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restriction being imposed the press, 
always new trial being opened against 
journalist. Every day gets more diffi- 
Turkey, which wants full membership 
the economic European Community, 
courting the West witness its quick 
cooperation the effort contain Iraq. 
But many observers believe the nation’s 
application the being held 
because continuing human rights 
abuses. Turkey has also been widely crit- 
icized for its press restrictions. 
Journalists say that their situation 
not nearly bad during the three-year 
military regime, when more than 100 
publications were shut down and 
untold number reporters and editors 
detained. Still, the first six months 
this year the government opened 189 
cases against total 400 journalists; 
President Turgut Ozal has personally ini- 
tiated forty-one cases since first coming 
power (as prime minister) 1983, 
according the Turkish Contemporary 
Journalists’ Association. And addition 
Yilmaz, Turkey holding thirty-one 


journalists prison, three them serv- 
ing sentences more than 100 years. 
Turkey’s penal code makes crime 
insult the government, president, 
army, harm the country’s reputation 
internally abroad, spread 
communist, separatist, religious pro- 
paganda. “You can write what you want 
you dare,” says Emil Galip 
chairman the Istanbul branch the 
Turkish Human Rights Association. “But 
you dare, then you will pay the price.” 
Although officials periodically 
announce that they are considering 
changes the penal code, particularly 
the article banning communist propagan- 
da, they have yet so. fact, they 
placed further limitations the press 
last April, specifically limiting coverage 
Turkey’s oppressed Kurdish minority. 
lion Kurds, who make about per- 
cent Turkey’s population, has always 
been restricted under the penal code. The 
Kurdish language and all forms Kur- 
dish cultural expression are banned, 
until few years ago the press was refer- 
“mountain Turks.” Still, recent years 


can't help. 


insurance. 


INFORMATION 
INSURANCE? 


your question about insurance for space 
shuttles, oil refineries, ships planes, 


But it's about personal insurance, can. 
When comes insuring automobiles, 
homes, and small boats, we're the largest 
the business. We're also among the 
biggest writers individual life and health 


Next time you have question about personal 
insurance, call one these numbers. 


State Farm Insurance 
Home Office: Bloomington, Ill. 
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the press had begun cover detail the 
six-year battle between separatist Kur- 
dish guerrillas and the Turkish army 
the economically depressed southeast. 
the war heated and dis- 
cussion the Kurdish issue increased 
the government cracked down. 


April decree granted the governor 


the region which the fighting taking 
place the right censor the press any- 
where the country banning, 
cating, and heavily fining publications 
that “wrongly represent incidents this 
region” “disturb its readers with dis- 
torted news stories commentaries.” 
Turkish officials have also tried limit 
foreign journalists’ access the region, 
and visitors report being followed and 
photographed police. (This reporter 
was followed constantly plainclothes 
policemen during three-day visit the 
region August; they accompanied her 
right the Diyarbakir airport gate.) 


For Turkish journalists, the effect 


the decree was immediate. Except for 
official releases from the regional gover- 
office, news reports about the 
Kurds have ceased. “We suddenly don’t 
have problem the southeast,” says 
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Mustafa Gursél, secretary-general the 
Turkish Press Council and columnist 
for English-language daily. 

Because the decree also allows the 
government shut down printing hous- 
that put out publications that violate 
the rules, eighteen leftist magazines 
known for outspoken coverage the 
Kurdish issue were temporarily without 
printers April. Two magazines were 


the Year 2000), whose editor had gone 
underground April rather than face 
potential six-year prison sentence stem- 
ming from his magazine’s coverage 
the Kurds. The editor, Dogu Perincek, 
was arrested August, and scheduled 
stand trial. His magazine, however, 
emerged under new name, and its edi- 
tors say there are enough names out 
there keep starting again matter 
how often the magazine closed. 

Aliza Marcus 


FELLOWSHIPS 
GERMANY 


Columbia University’s Gradu- 
ate School Journalism 
again seeking applicants for 
travel fellowships for American 
journalists. 


The John McCloy Fellow- 
ships, sponsored the Amer- 
ican Council Germany, offer 
programs for American jour- 
nalists wishing study and 
write about Germany. They 
cover expenses for three-week 
trip any time the year. 
Deadline, February 1991. 


Applications are available 
from: 
Prof. Donald Shanor 
Graduate School 
Journalism 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 


later shut down permanently, including 
the well-known 2000’ dogru (Toward 


Marcus free-lance writer who has spent 
several months Turkey. 
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WHEN TRADES LEAD THE PACK 


Trade publications have long been consigned netherworld somewhere between 
journalism and public relations. The common wisdom that they are too dull, too 
cozy with the industries they cover, and loaded with more jargon than bond prospec- 
tus. The reputation hasn’t changed much recently, but the facts have. Some 
ularly publish solid investigative journalism. Some are even well written. 

One fact remains, however: the daily press tends view trades tip sheets, rarely 
giving them credit. There are exceptions this rule; few trades are cited regularly 
the media, including Aviation Week Space Technology, Advertising Age, American 
Banker, and The American Lawyer, entertainment trades like Billboard and Variety, 
and the medical reporters’ staples, The Journal the American Medical Association 
and The New England Journal Medicine. But dozens lesser-known trades also 
produce good journalism, regularly scooping the rest us. few examples: 

National Mortgage News: Formerly National Thrift News, this trade broke the 
story the Keating Five, the five U.S. senators who intervened behalf savings 
and loan owner Charles Keating, Jr., back September 1987. The article got men- 
tioned the next day’s Los Angeles Times (on page two the business section), but 
wasn’t until nearly two years later July 1989 —that the Keating Five became 
major national story. Earlier that year national correspondent Stephen Pizzo and his 
colleagues had broken the Neil Bush/Silverado S&L story (see page 28). 

Oil Spill Intelligence Report: This small weekly newsletter aimed the oil-spill- 
cleanup industry drew national attention when reported the increase Alaskan 
oil spills and suggested that the Coast Guard was overextended eighteen days 
before the Exxon Valdez spill March 1989. Since then, has become major 
resource for the daily press. Editor Amy Stolls says she regularly answers questions 
from reporters. “We get used and misquoted all the she says. 

Electronic Media: was the first publication report the national trend toward 
radio local talk shows that feature racial and explicit sexual jokes. The 
September 1986 story got quick results: the Federal Communications Commission 
launched investigation that led new broadcast censorship guidelines. The FCC 
publicly credited EM’s coverage when proposed its guidelines. 

The Chronicle Philanthropy: Reporter Bill Montague, now with USA Today, 
broke stories November 1988 direct-mail charity scam. also wrote strong 
1989 series about the alcohol industry “Under the raised questions 
about the industry’s financial support and influence over anti-drunk-driving groups 
and over medical research into the effects alcohol. “Some the trades are terrible,” 
says. “But the best the trades are getting good better than the mainstream 


James Ross 


Ross teaches journalism Northeastern University Boston. 
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DART The New York Times, for its persistently lop- 
sided view the human race. Reporter Robert Reinhold’s 
front-page report (August the “cautious chorus sup- 
for President Bush’s decision send U.S. troops 
Saudi Arabia public opinion round-up which was based 
“conversations with more than 200 people across the 


farmers, factory workers, shopkeepers, artists, dentists, 
restaurateurs, law enforcement officers, and retirees 
direct quotations from three women and twenty- 
four men. Similarly, William Schmidt’s page-one piece 
(March public reaction the dramatic developments 
Eastern Europe report” billed “American 
Voices: Doubts the Cold War Ends” and based 
versations around the country ... with college students 
Michigan and farmers Nebraska, military industry work- 
ers southern California and civil rights workers Missis- 
sippi, business leaders Dallas and high school students 
suburban included direct quotations from three 
women and twenty-four men. 


DART Gannett’s USA Today, for selling its readers 
(and writers) short. Warning that disappointing profits could 
cause “tidal “wicked drops financial 
columnist Dan Dorfman July column reported the 
responses four professional analysts asked pick the 
stocks most ripe for shocks. Among the analysts polled was 
one Martin Sosnoff, head $1.5 billion money-manage- 
ment firm, who, according the story Dorfman filed, put 
newspaper companies and Gannett high 
his most-vulnerable list. the time the column saw 
print, however, newspaper companies had disappeared from 
Sosnoff’s hit list, and the paragraph had been changed 
focus banks. (Similarly, August Gannett West- 
chester Newspapers piece the closing Peekskill, New 
York, weekly, which put the closing the context the 
financial problems besetting newspaper companies general- 
ly, offered examples the lower second-quarter earnings 
the Tribune Company and Times Mirror but avoided any 
reference the falling fortunes Gannett.) 


DART Tim Lennox, news director, anchor, and 
talk-show host for radio station WERC Birmingham, 
Alabama, for ludicrous leap logic. Upon learning that 
employee’s car had been broken into the station’s parking 
lot and that her purse had been stolen, allegedly black 
youth, Lennox angrily told his listeners that, retaliation, all 
calls from blacks would banned. (Lennox, who the next 
day apologized the air, has been relieved his duties 
the station’s news director; continues talk-show host 
and has since been appointed acting director operations.) 


American continent” and which reflected the thoughts 
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DART the Pennsylvania, Globe-Times, 
for larding its food page with not-so-secret ingredient. The 
August edition featured six recipes for “back-to-school ... 
fun-to-eat every one which concluded with 
explicit instruction “Pack (place/freeze) each sandwich 
(muffin/cake) Reynold’s Sure-Seal sandwich The 
accompanying text further advised “Moms” the virtues 
open and close,” and “sturdy” Reynolds Sure-Seal bags. 


LAUREL the San Jose Mer ‘ury News, for throw- 


ing critical stones its own glass house. Surveying the local 
landscape and finding that, like Gertrude Stein’s Oakland, 
“there here here,” writer Michael Malone July 
Sunday magazine cover story (“Good Grief! What’s 
offered personal appraisal the ten ugliest buildings the 


Valley 
area. Topping the 


list architectural 
the sub- 
urban headquarters 
the Mercury 
News itself. “If the 
Pulitzer Pond, that 
shimmering 
expanse so- 
called water, keeps 
people out, they 
should count them- 
selves the 
picture caption read; just ugly the inside.... 
tradition that reporters the paper who win the Pulitzer 
Prize are ritually dunked its waters,” the piece went on. 
“If the paper really cared about its top writers, would give 
them typhoid shot just before the immersion.” 


J Gensine er/san Jose Me iry New 


the Portland Oregonian, for overprotecting 
source. When local television station KATU reported 
September that Republican Senator Mark Hatfield’s long- 
time chief staff, Gerry Frank politically 
prominent that sometimes referred “Oregon’s 
third had served for twenty-five years direc- 
tor Oregon savings and loan bank that had since col- 
lapsed cost taxpayers some $100 million, and went 
suggest that Frank’s involvement with the indus- 
try had possibly influenced Hatfield when supported its 
deregulation and subsequent bailout, the story was deemed 
sufficiently newsworthy The Associated Press put 
out the wire; The Oregonian, however, chose ignore it. 
The paper also chose ignore allegations contained the 
KATU report that its generally tender treatment Hatfield 
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(and its far from favorable treatment his Democratic 
opponent) was possibly related the fact that Frank also 
writes weekly column (for which the paper pays him 
$22,000 year). September 19, KATU reporter Mark 
Hass further revealed that during the last four years, Frank’s 
official travel taxpayer’s expense had included some 
fifty-two trips New York, where publishes annual 
guidebook that city’s restaurants, bakeries, and assorted 
shops, that has earned him more than million. Again The 
Oregonian passed. Not until September 26, four days after 
The Washington Post had given the KATU revelations 
national exposure, did The Oregonian’s readers learn the 
serious questions raised about the right-hand man the 
leading contender the senatorial race. 


DART Gerry Frank, weekly columnist for the Port- 
land Oregonian and longtime aide Senator Mark Hatfield 
(see above). vigorous defense against mounting criti- 
cism the cozy relationship between “Oregon’s third sena- 


tor” and the paper writes for, Frank argued that his “Fri- 
day column poses conflict interest because 
doesn’t write about politics and never mentions 
name. But while random sampling recent columns sug- 
gests that that may technically true, the sampling also 
suggests more subtle links: column after fawning column 
profiling Oregon businessmen and bankers whose names 
also turn lists contributors filed with the Federal 
Election Commission the Hatfield campaign. (When this 
particular surprise was brought the attention The Ore- 
gonian, the paper told its readers that “endorsed Frank’s 
decision suspend the column [until after the election] but 
would have supported keeping [it] that had been Frank’s 


LAUREL The New Republic and associate editor 
Jacob Weisberg. for disquieting report (October the 
unprincipled practice Time and Newsweek printing 
especially customized international editions that offer com- 
panies the option keeping their ads out copies distribut- 
thus enabling them honor the Arab 
economic boycott against companies, and compa- 


nies that business with companies, that business with 
the Zionist entity. The boycott, which has cost Israel billions 
dollars lost trade and foreign investment, most slav- 
ishly obeyed, Weisberg reports, such Japanese companies 
Toyota, Hitachi, Brother, Minolta, Matsushita, Nissan, and 
Olympus, and indirectly assisted Time's promotional 
inducements advertisers; Newsweek, for its 
part, charges premium for advertising space its “ex- 
Israeli editions” policy charging more for less that 
makes sense, observes, only you think will keep your 
company off the Arab blacklist. Although compliance with 
the boycott has been criminal offense since 1977, Time 
and Newsweek have “technically” not broken U.S. law, 
Weisberg notes, unless the Japanese advertisers are respond- 
ing “specific requests” from Arab states. “But their yen 
for profits,” concludes, and Newsweek are showing 
more scruples than the Japanese.” 


DART the Great Falls, Montana, Tribune, for its 
whose-ox-is-gored approach gathering news. August 
the paper temporarily suspended its (somewhat dubious) 
policy including its crime reports youth court felonies, 
complete with names the same day that one the edi- 
tors’ sons was charged with the attempted sale dangerous 
drugs. 


DART The Newton Daily News, the only daily 
paper serving Jasper County, Iowa, for taking the concept 
journalistic fairness and turning its head. Responding 
complaints that the paper continues carry reporter Dan 
Ehl’s bylined pieces (and accompanying photo) even 
pursues his candidacy for the Jasper County Board Super- 
visors candidacy for which, his opponents charge, Ehl 
had laid the groundwork with inappropriately active partici- 
pation board meetings covered and his less than 
objective reports Daily News publisher Joe McDermott 
told The Des Moines Register that Ehl “has certain rights, 
too, seek public office.” 


LAUREL Family Circle, for getting out the 
kitchen and standing the bold departure from the 
traditional fare women’s service magazines, ran its 
April issue list seventeen American cities risk 
from environmental contamination, and got rather dramatic 
response most notably, from Jacksonville, Arkansas (once 
home Vertac, maker Agent Orange), where editorial 
The Sunday Leader charged the magazine with libel and 
advised its editors “stick where 
the city council passed censuring the magazine 
and state legislator publicly canceled his subscription 
local paper that had recapped the piece; and where read- 
ers desperate for information appealed Family Circle 
tell them, and the world, more. The result: Nightmare 
Main Street,” ten-page special report (August 14) 
the deadly effects dioxin the city’s health and the 
deadly refusal officialdom face the facts. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, man- 
aging editor, whom nominations should directed. 
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THE ONLY CHOICE So-called parental consent laws force 
teenager confront her parents when 
she’s decided abortion. 
TELL HER FATHER. Even she’s deathly afraid. 


NOW NEVER course, most teenagers discuss their 
TALK HIM AGAIN. with their parents another 


responsible adult anyway, law law. Teens already face dangerous “parental consent” barriers 


safe, legal abortion ten states. Similar limits have been 


But literally thousands are scared, proposed another four. Recent Supreme Court decisions 


allowing states severely restrict teen’s access safe, legal 


ashamed, want much Spare their abortion such requiring approval both her biological 

parents, even those who are abusive have been absent since 
parents, they NOW have their abortions endanger millions more. Stop “parental consent” laws. 


young lives. Support all our programs mailing your 
( 


or$ Planned Parenthood Federation America, 


Others try end their pregnancies Avenue, New York, 
themselves. Telling no-one. 

That’s what Becky Bell did. 

the very last thing your daughter 
would do? 
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SIXTY-FOUR 
QUESTIONS 
SEARCH 
ANSWER 


SCOTT ARMSTRONG 


Iraqi troops moved across the Kuwaiti bor- 


across four borders toward vacation hinter- 

land. Without The Washington Post The 

New York Times, CNN C-Span, was 
doomed network television journalism, wire stories 
regional newspapers, and USA Today. began keeping list 
what seemed the key questions about the gulf 
crisis that ought raised. Back Washington six weeks 
later, began fear that many these questions would 
never adequately addressed the daily media, and thus 
might not fully considered policymakers are 
drawn into the vortex conflict. 

There have been exceptions, sure. CNN Pentagon 
correspondent Wolf Blitzer, for example, seemed have 
more significant details about the military deployment than 
the other networks combined. Late the evening Presi- 
dent Bush’s speech joint session Congress 
September 11, ABC News’s Peter Jennings presented 
Line the Sand,” one the best pieces television jour- 
nalism the crisis. Using informative lead-ins, PBS's Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer NewsHour and ABC's Nightline faced the issues 
raised the crisis more directly than the evening 
news shows. (In the live interview segments, however, Mac- 
Neil/Lehrer had trouble gathering guests from beyond the 
Beltway, and Nightline, though cast wider, more interna- 
tional net, stuck too much with daily developments.) The 
crisp reporting NPR's Deborah Amos provided lots 
context. There have been outstanding examples individual 


der August moved own troops 


Scott Armstrong Visiting Scholar International Journalism 
The American University School Communications, where 
heads the Center for International Journalism. reporter for The 
Washington Post from 1976 1985, went found the 
National Security Archive. 


initiative the print media, too, from such reporters 
Frank Greve The Philadelphia Inquirer, Andy Pasztor 
The Wall Street Journal, George Moffett The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Nick Williams, Doyle McManus, and 
Robin Wright the Los Angeles Times, Neil Munro 
Defense News, Joseph Albright The Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution, Rick Atkinson, Edward Cody, and Patrick 
Tyler The Washington Post, and Maicolm Browne, John 
Kifner, Elaine Sciolino, Michael Gordon, Youssef Ibrahim, 
and Thomas Friedman The New York Times. 

But American journalism, focused mostly the 
parochial issues invasion, hostages, and occupation, has 
and large missed chance provide meaningful con- 
text for the dramatic events. There has been little apprecia- 
tion for Arab skepticism toward American outrage over 
violation national sovereignty, for example. Arabs have 
difficulty discerning comparable outrage over Israel’s occu- 
pation Lebanon since 1982, not mention two decades 
Israeli occupation the West Bank, Gaza, and the Golan 
Heights. 

The questions that follow are nothing more (or less) 
than attempt stimulate coverage that provides context 
and better explains the causes and reasons for the events that 
make the headlines. Some journalists have told that these 
are questions best left for historians government intelli- 
gence agencies. disagree. The journalist’s first and funda- 
mental job get the story right. 


Who Saddam Hussein? 
“the Butcher Bagh- 
the demon who uses 


chemicals slaughter Iranian soldiers and Kurdish families, 
the same man presented the past leading his people into 
the twentieth century, the man who charmed the pants off 
many American leaders and journalists the 1970s (“The 
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handsome and toughly elegant Saddam Evans 
and Novak, 1975; “An aura international respectability 
and internal stability settling the once besieged, univer- 
sally despised Baath regime.. The Washington Post, 
“This image Iraq country with strong 

Reut ties the Soviet Union has been 
giving way lately more prag- 


matic, Cooperative line toward 
neighboring countries. This 
attributed the personal strength 
\ 


New York Times, 1975.) 
plausible that fear alone accounts 
for the seemingly broad demon- 
strations popular support that 
Saddam can muster? 
tight control the Iraqi military? 
his military clear control 
the other institvtions govern- 
ment? there any debate within the Baath party? 

Who will replace Saddam assassinated over- 
thrown defeated Who was the Reagan adminis- 
tration planning put power 1986 when John Poindex- 
ter and Oliver North were discussing Saddam's removal with 


Who the emir 
Kuwait? 


Iranian hostage negotiators, 
revealed during the Iran-contra 
scandal? possible that pait 
Saddam’s enmity toward Kuwait 
issues from having learned about 
Kuwait’s role those negotiations? 
Who the emir Kuwait? 
Who are the members the royal 
family? this group that has any 
significant Kuwaiti popular sup- 
port, just support from thin 
upper and middle class? there 
any support for the Kuwaiti royal 
family among the permanent work- 
residents Kuwait, particularly 
those from Bangladesh, Egypt, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines? Are the directors the Kuwaiti Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and the directors the National Bank Kuwait, 
almost all whom were out the country the time the 
invasion, committed 
Kuwaitis, are they 
really expatriates, per- 
manent residents such 

cities London, Paris, 

New York, and Geneva? 

Who are the religious 
dominant Sunni commu- 
nity and its minority 
Shia community, and are 
they supportive the 
former Kuwaiti regime? 
Who are the Kuwaiti 
resistance fighters? Are 


Who Egypt will 
support Mubarak 
the long run? 


Who Saddam Hussein? 


opposed the emir they are Saddam? Who are the 
members the Iraqi-installed government, and what are 
they doing? 

Whose interests are being protected the Who 
are the leaders the conservative gulf states? Which eco- 
nomic classes those states support continued relationship 
with the United States? rise oil prices from $16 bar- 
rel July more than $40 barrel October, coupled with 
million barrels per day additional production, will yield 
windfall for the Saudis more than $50 billion dollars 
the next year (and smaller amounts for their allies the 
other gulf states), who should covering the costs the 
deployment? Who benefits from the oil that George 
Bush wishes protect the conservative Arab gulf states? 
Multinational oil companies? Our semi-freeloading industri- 
competitors, Germany and Japan? Citizen taxpayers 
Western democracies? 

And who giving what advice George Bush 


What about Saddam’s 
rationale? What did 
want from Ku- 


wait prior invasion? The press has repeated some 
the more historic land and water claims, but what were the 
details the charges acknowledged legitimate 
some U.S. officials background interviews with reporters 


that Kuwait had actually lifted substantial quantity 


Iraqi oil? And what are the details Iraq’s claims against 
Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, and Saudi Arabia that 
their OPEC overproduction and price-cutting cost Iraq sever- 
billion dollars per annum lost revenue time when 
Iraq was rebuilding its infrastructure the wake pro- 
longed war? 

What happened the so-called Dawa terrorists the 
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Whose interests are being protected the gulf? 


fifteen men, members the Iraqi Shia opposition group 
who had been held Kuwait since 1983? Did they escape 
Iran the confusion the invasion? Were they freed 
Iraq part Saddam’s reconciliation plan with Iran, 
reported earlier? Given the fact that back 1986 Iran and 
the Hezbollah put the release the Dawa prisoners the 
precondition for any arms-for-hostages deal with the 
and given that the prisoners may still the key the 
release the remaining American hostages held 
Lebanon, not strange that there was little reporting 
their fate during the first six weeks the crisis? 

What was the effect U.S. support for Iraq during the 
Iran-Iraq war, and the 1987 Persian Gulf deployment, 
when U.S. ships were protecting Iraqi and Kuwaiti oil from 
Iranian attack? Did these things lull Saddam Hussein and his 
military leadership into believing that Iraq could act with 
impunity? Alternatively, what was the effect the Iraqi 
leadership learning that the United States National Securi- 
Council had 1986 funneled secret intelligence reports 
Iran and conspired remove Saddam from power all 
effort free American hostages, the Iran-contra scan- 
dal revealed? 


Where are the 
$50 billion- 
plus advanced 


air defense systems and command, control, communications, 
and intelligence systems (configured the highest NATO 
standards) that the Gulf Cooperation Council states have 
purchased over the past decade? Where does this equipment, 
much sold Saudi Arabia under the guise selling 
five Advanced Warning and Airborne Control System 
planes, fit into the American plan establish 
permanent command the gulf? Where has this infrastruc- 


ture been completed? Where are the United States and Saudi 
Arabia now adding it, and why? 

When countervailing concessions are made Israel 
for all this equipment, where will the bills go? With forgive- 
ness Egyptian arms debts attributed part Egypt’s 
inability service the mounting debt, what about Israel, 
which having similar problems? 

Where does the burden sustained $30-plus per gal- 
lon oil price fall? few third-world countries, such Mex- 
ico, Venezuela, and Nigeria, appear winners, but where 
will debt-ridden Egypt, India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, and 
Latin American countries turn for help? Given the Soviet 
Union’s incredible shortfall oil production, where will 
Eastern Europe’s emerging democracies turn for relief? 

Where Saudi Arabia and other gulf states will this 
new Western presence cause the greatest unrest? Where 
could this unrest develop into outright attempts dislodge 
royal families the conservative Arab states? Where 
Egyptian society will support come from for Hosni Mubarak 
when continuing alliance with the United States under- 
mines his popularity? 

which U.S. and British banks does Kuwait park the 
lion’s share its $100 billion investments? Would new 
government elected, say, under U.N. supervision some 
sort compromise solution the crisis move the money 
back the Middle East? Would make claim the bil- 
lions held personally Kuwait’s royal family? 


When did the Unit- 
States agree 
intervene the Per- 


sian Gulf? Did really have persuade the Saudis was 
there understanding? 

When did Congress begin rubber-stamping ignoring 
international arms transfers? now given that the 
administration can withhold information about conventional 
arms transfers and certain cases about nuclear, chemi- 
cal, and biological weapons-components transfers from 
the Congress and the public? When and how did the Depart- 
ments State and Defense begin systematically withholding 
such information? 


Why were Western govern- 
ments able sell Iraq such 


conventional arms systems throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
without journalists demanding know the justification for 
such sales? Was the justification the threat from Iran, was 
merely that Iraq had money and oil? Why has the classic 
response arms sale that creates regional threat been 
arm the rest the region? Why were the companies that 
were selling nuclear, chemical, biological, and advanced 
manufacturing techniques allowed the United States and 
its allies proceed unimpeded even recent months? Why, 
with such vast arsenal, did Saddam Hussein not win the 
war? 
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When reporters turn analyst 


WILLIAM BOOT 


August day after Iraqi troops seized 

Kuwait, Tom Brokaw began his NBC Nightly 

News broadcast with live telephone interview 

with American worker Kuwait, one Karen 
Glass. Getting eyewitness report from someone the 
ground, amidst the fighting, was clearly high priority for 
NBC, and rightly so. After some preliminary give and take, 
Brokaw asked: “Tell about the streets now Kuwait 
City, which the capital. Iraqi troops everywhere?” 
replied Glass, which point the line went dead. 
There followed disconcerting pause until Brokaw, perhaps 
sensing puzzlement his audience, breezily offered the fol- 
lowing analysis the broken connection: “No surprise, 
there, tonight, quite His explanation, evidently, 
was that Glass had suddenly decided bed. 

Minor though was, the Glass-Brokaw exchange was 
fitting metaphor for much the U.S. news coverage the 
early days the crisis: scanty information from the field 
(The Washington Caryle Murphy provided superb 
coverage but was the only American reporter 
Kuwait) raised many questions about what was really hap- 
pening and what all might portend. Journalists sitting 
their offices the United States felt compelled offer 
answers, however little there was on, and they general- 
offered them with the breezy confidence genuine 
authorities. A.J. Liebling once observed that there are three 
types writers news: The reporter, who writes what 
sees; The interpretative reporter, who writes what 
sees and what construes its meaning; The expert, 
who writes what construes the meaning what 
seen.... When information unavailable, the expert 
comes into his The early phases the gulf crisis pro- 


William Boot the pen name Christopher Hanson, Washington 
correspondent for the Seattle Post-Intelligencer and regular writer 
Capital Letter column. Research assistance for this article 
was provided interns Angela Mosconi and Jennifer Tabakin. 


vided field day for the experts American journalism. 

First tackled were these basic questions: Could the 
forces Iraqi chief Saddam Hussein stopped dis- 
lodged from Kuwait? Did the United States have any effec- 
tive military options? other options? 

The answers from many news organizations were clear, 
unambiguous, authoritative. 

“The last two days have been frustrating reminder here 
how impotent the situations like these. Despite 
huge and expensive military arsenal, when want exert 
our power, can’t,” reported CBS’s Lesley Stahl (August 
3). 

“There are realistic military options push the Iraqis 
from NBC’s Fred Francis told viewers (August 2). 
Even blockade Iraqi oil “would disaster for Western 

Newsweek (August 13) was even more emphatic, deeming 
effective U.S. military operation The mag- 
azine declared: “Iraq’s divisions main battle tanks are 
awesome weapons that would surely crush U.S. assault 
force one [expects] Bush get into land war with 
Iraqi army that uses poison gas and ballistic missiles 
The Wall Street Journal’s Karen Elliott House reported 
August “To journalist who has substantial time 
Saudi Arabia over the past decade, the Saudi reaction 
coming months fully predictable .... The Saudi royal 
family ... [has] only one policy policy that hopes for 
the benefits American security blanket without paying 
the political price allowing American presence the 
kingdom.” 

the day House’s piece appeared, the Saudis agreed 
invite Western forces defend the kingdom. This called for 
round expert news media analyses, offered with the 
same air self-assurance the first batch: the only feasible 
offensive military option was naval blockade Iraq (Time, 
August 13); naval blockade would only part offen- 
sive military plan, which would rely chiefly U.S. air 
power, not ground forces, beat back the Iraqis will 
match U.S. planes against Iraqi brawn,” Time, August 
20); there would heavy reliance ground forces, but 
these would primarily Arab, not American (NBC Nightly 
News, August 7); the ground forces would primarily 
American (most news organizations acknowledged this with- 
the next two weeks); the U.S. ground forces were there 
only defend air bases (Time, August 20); they were there 
prepare for major ground offensive against Iraqi troops 
(The New York Times, September 7). 


the two weeks following the invasion Kuwait, 
meanwhile, the size and potency Saddam Hussein’s 
military machine kept shifting, like some desert mirage. 
The country had army one million battle-hard- 
ened men (Newsweek, August 13). had only about 
500,000 effective troops (The New York Times, August 11). 
Iraq was “too for America stop, partly due its 
formidable 500-jet air force and its awesome armada 
5,500 tanks (Time, August 13). had air 
force, with few its war planes and only 
some 1,500 modern battle tanks, according Newsweek 
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(August 20), which opined, just three weeks after writing off 
America’s chances: “If comes fight, the Americans 
ought win; the war might even turn into 

their quest clarify, explain, and interpret the crisis, 
the news media also told readers: that Saddam Hussein was 
widely regarded madman (NBC Nightly News, August 
2), and that was not widely regarded madman (The 
New York Times, August 15); that his Islamic appeals rally 
the Arab masses had credibility whatsoever (NBC Nightly 
News, August 10), and that those appeals had great credibil- 
ity with the Arab masses (Time, August 27, The Washing- 
ton Post, September 7); that Hussein’s invasion Kuwait 
could end the Middle East hostage crisis allowing 
Kuwait-held prisoners, who had been “key element the 
hostage freed (Los Angeles Times, August 4), 
and that the invasion had greatly intensified the Middle East 
hostage crisis, creating thousands potential Western 
hostages Kuwait and Baghdad (NBC, August 3). News 


The size and potency 
Saddam Hussein’s military machine 
kept shifting, 
like some desert mirage 


audiences also learned that war was imminent (NBC’s Fred 
Francis predicted August that would break out within 
week), and that was far from imminent (STALEMATE 
SHAPES “With each passing hour the danger that 
shooting war will break out becomes less acute,” The New 
York Times, August 10); that time was George Bush’s side 
(The New York Times editorial, August 21), and that 
was not George Bush’s side (front page, same edition 
the Times). 

the face this barrage media contradictions, one 
simply didn’t know what believe. for one, became open 
almost any possibility, and would commend you lit- 
tle-noticed account the September National Enquirer: 
ELVIS SIGHTED SAUDI/VOWS PROTECT OUR TROOPS. 

Elvis aside, the problem with many the aforementioned 
reports that they were striving disclose news that had 
not yet happened. The dramatic developments Iraq’s 
invasion, its annexation Kuwait, the enactment U.N. 
sanctions, Bush’s decision send American forces 
were straightforward enough and news organizations cov- 
ered them without making too many egregious errors. But 
when the hard news ran out, reporters were still under pres- 
sure fill space papers and broadcasts and deal with 
the question, What next? Many resorted star-gazing, 
risky business which supposedly expert military sources 
are often little more reliable than Jeane Dixon. (Cox News 
Service, citing military sources, reported August that 
the United States could defeat Iraq ten days cost 
1,000 casualties. The Associated Press, also citing military 
sources, reported September that defeating would 
take longer and cost tens thousands casualties.) 

course, the best way for working journalist avoid 


the ultimate embarrassment false prediction mistaken 
emphasis say nothing but say well. Here 
where Middle East specialists come in. They need only state 
the obvious, but their credentials should stressed 
ing now Richard Murphy, the former assistant secre- 
tary state who was key NBC Nightly 
News, August make the utterances seem less banal. For 
instance, its first account massive Iraqi invasion, the 
Los Angeles Times quoted unnamed “London-based mili- 
tary who came forth with this sagacious remark: 
“The Iraqis have just upped the (August 2). the 
August World News Tonight, Peter Jennings introduced 
interview subject Admiral William Crowe, former chairman 
the Joint Chiefs Staff, and asked: “In one phrase, 
Admiral Crowe dangerous situation the moment?” 
Mustering the accumulated wisdom forty-plus years 
uniform, Crowe replied: End interview. 

The more daring reporter can state the obvious directly, 
without the aid outside mouthpiece. Dramatic language 
can suggest that more content being delivered than 
fact the case. “Raising the for example, great 
theme use the reporter wants avoid going out 
analytical limb. The phrase sounds significant, which proba- 
bly explains why the cliché often used journalism 
the thumbsucking variety. Thus, August news analy- 
sis, The Boston Globe’s Stephen Kurkjian reported that Pres- 
ident Bush had “raised the threatening the use 
force the Middle East. And thus, the same paper the 
very next day, Kurkjian and Peter Gosselin revealed 
second news analysis that Bush had “substantially raised the 
political and economic stakes” threatening use force 
the Middle East (adding for good measure comment from 
think-tank analyst William Taylor: high-stakes 
poker game going And thus, the very same 
paper the very next day, reporter Mary Curtius disclosed 
yet third news analysis that Bush’s threat use force had 
“raised the stakes enormously” the Middle East. And the 
game had only just begun! 

Then there are the journalist’s two trusty friends 
The One Hand and The Other Hand. the August 
NBC Nightly News, Brokaw, his expertise bolstered hav- 
ing just flown the Middle East, was asked Garrick 
Utley whether Bush could sustain U.S. public support the 
crisis. Employing the clearest syntax could muster, 
Brokaw replied: “If comes apart over there, then 
people will not happy with it. there kind of, you 
will, playing out over long, long haul and it’s frayed 
around the edges, then don’t think people will happy. 
But they act decisively and they identify clearly what the 
villains are, then think have some political success 
with Translation: don’t have the slightest idea, Garrick. 

newspapers are committed running articles the 
gulf crisis that say nothing, would lot simpler 
approach this way: each day they should publish front- 
page box labeled “News with the headline: QUES- 
TION LOOMS OVER GULF. The text, for which must credit 
former editor, Andrew Nibley, should read follows: 
the gulf crisis? the past any guide, only time 
will 
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Does Pete 
Brewton’s 

check 


STEVE 
WEINBERG 


Steve Weinberg, former 
executive director 

Investigative Reporters 
Editors, 
contributing editor 


seemed like routine lead for what 
appeared the exposé the decade. Pete 
Brewton opened his February 1990, 
front-page piece writing: “Federal 
authorities are investigating Houston devel- 
oper Fobert Corson connection with several 
failed financial institutions where fraud contributed 
their demise, The Houston Post has learned.” 

was not until the fourth paragraph that Brew- 
ton laid out his blockbuster findings: “During 
eight-month investigation into the role fraud 
the nation’s savings and loan crisis, The Post has 
found evidence suggesting possible link between 
the Central Intelligence Agency and organized 
crime the failure least thrifts, inclucing 
Texas.” 

That paragraph caused ruckus that has failed 
die down. Congress, the CIA, and law enforcement 
authorities have spent lots time and energy trying 
confirm knock down Brewton’s story and fol- 
low-ups about what caused the most expensive 
scandal U.S. history. 

The reaction from most journalists has been 
more muted. Few have praised Brewton’s work 
unqualifiedly, and, and large, the praise has 
come from journalists who are not part the influ- 
ential East Coast media that set the national news 
agenda. More commonly, journalists who don’t 
know Brewton but have read least some his 
articles have tended treat the findings skeptically 
dismiss them outlandish. The reaction 
Texas journalists who know him has been some- 
what schizophrenic: they fear may have scooped 
them, but murmur that sees connections where 
others don’t. 

One the few journalists speak has been 
Joe Goulden, former newspaper reporter who 
now writes books and works for Accuracy 
Media. recent telephone interview, called 
Brewton’s work “rambling, often murky,” and 
Washington Times op-ed piece wrote: “Contrary 
Mr. Brewton’s printed claim, does not report 
single instance where savings and loan money went 
the CIA for covert operations anything else.” 

Goulden has challenged Brewton: “Your articles 
repeat ambiguous stock phrase that your 
research ‘suggests that the CIA may have used part 


mob, the CIA, 
and the S&L 


indal 


the proceeds from S&L fraud help pay for 
covert operations and other activities that Congress 
was unwilling support Does this use 
such indefinite wording mean you are not sure 
your charge? And you are not sure, why put such 
sweeping accusations into print?” 

Brewton has responded: “We know beyond 
reasonable doubt that number CIA contract 
agents were involved the looting and failure 

and loans across the country. The ques- 
tion whether any this money went CIA 
covert activities. the press don’t have sub- 
poena power and can’t track the money. That 
Congress and the Justice Department, which 
have the power but have not exercised it....” 

Whether Brewton’s information accurate 
not important. wrong, the episode raises 
questions about why metropolitan daily would 


jeopardize its reputation publishing such sensa- 


tional allegations, why the wire services would dis- 
seminate the stories, why Congress would look into 
his leads, why the CIA would exert such effort 
discredit him and what other journalists should 
doing set the record straight. 

Brewton’s information sound, the episode 
raises questions about why most news organiza- 
tions have failed assign their own reporters the 
scandal and about whether the reaction might have 
been different had Brewton written the identical 
series for, say, The Washington Post. fact, 
Brewton right, the nonreaction would akin 
The New York Times and other national news orga- 
nizations deciding against following the original 
Watergate stories Bob Woodward and 
Bernstein because the implications seemed far- 
fetched. 


Brewton, who forty years old, joined The Hous- 
ton Post 1984, after having covered local gov- 
ernment and courts the rival Houston Chronicle 
for seven years. sixth-generation Texan, 
received B.A. philosophy from Rice Universi- 
ty, M.S. astronomy (with physics minor) 
from New Mexico State University, and master’s 
from'the American Graduate School Internation- 
Management Glendale, Arizona, before decid- 
ing journalism career. 
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Pete Brewton, Denver, keeping with the S&L story 


His involvement with the savings and loan 
ure story began 1987, when colleague Gregory 
Seay received tip from anonymous source 
about the failure year earlier Houston’s Main- 
land Savings Association. Brewton, known inside 
the newsroom documents hound, was unenthu- 
siastic about leaving other projects help Seay. 
But did so. 


the time, the conventional wisdom 
was that economic downturn, 
combined with some S&L managers 
making unsound investments during 
permissive era government 
deregulation, had caused most the problems. The 
anonymous tipster suggested that something more 
nefarious had been work the Mainland failure. 
Brewton and Seay examined lawsuits, bankrupt- 
filings, corporation annual reports and charters, 
deeds, assumed-name filings, partnership agree- 
ments, tax appraisals, and files two federal agen- 
cies the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. They interviewed former Mainland employ- 
ees, real estate brokers, investors, private investiga- 
tors, federal regulators, FBI agents, U.S. attorneys, 
and banking experts. 

Brewton and Seay’s first enterprise article ran 
June 1987. alleged that Mainland’s collapse 
was tied unsound, and possibly fraudulent, loans 
group “New York apartment syndicators” 
investors who assemble blocks real estate and 
then offer them for sale other investors. 

The story contained mention organized 


crime the CIA, but prompted source the 
U.S. General Accounting Office mention 
Brewton that New York criminal case contained 
reference Mainland. Brewton and Seay worked 
the first reference the Mafia July 26, 1987, 
when The Houston Post the Sunday paper with 
this: “Mainland Savings, whose failure under 
federal investigation, got several million dollars 
union pension funds from two New York financial 
advisers indicted for racketeering and fraud con- 
nection with these deposits.” The story linked the 
two advisers Mario Renda and Martin Schwim- 
mer each other and organized crime. 

far, good. The early stories were filled with 
verifiable information from named sources. They 
were remarkably free the shaky suppositions and 
guilt association that characterizes much 
what passes for reporting organized crime. 

There would soon story, however, that 
raised questions about whether The Houston Post 
was letting hypotheses get ahead the facts. 
front-page September 13, 1987, piece, Brewton and 
Seay reported that Schwimmer was Long Island 
neighbor Howard Pulver, one the New York 
apartment syndicators mentioned the June 
exposé. They stated that, result their discov- 
ery, “the FBI and attorneys’ offices Houston 
and Brooklyn, N.Y., are investigating [seemingly 
they were connected, they contributed Main- 
land’s failure, and fraud was committed.” 

The story quoted Special U.S. Attorney Bruce 
Maffeo, part the Justice Department’s Organized 
Crime Strike Force New York, saying “the 
government appreciates The Houston Post’s infor- 
mation.” Assistant U.S. Attorney John Smith 
Houston was quoted saying, “sometimes 
reporters’ investigations can lead other investiga- 
tors another direction look into.... You hit 
home run.” 

was not until the fifteenth paragraph that 
Brewton and Seay conceded “The Post has found 
evidence that Pulver and Schwimmer have any 
connection other than being neighbors.” They had 
interviewed Samuel Wenger, “who lives next 
Pulver.and across the street from Schwimmer.” 
Wenger said knew both men, “but doesn’t know 
they know each other.” Pulver told the reporters, 
who surprised him his home, that had com- 
ment and that they had ten seconds leave his 
property. Schwimmer, also surprised home, 
responded “Who?” when asked about Pulver and 
Mainland, then slammed the door. 

That Schwimmer and Pulver were neighbors was 
potentially significant, but probably should not 
have been the basis for page-one story. Brewton 
says that the original version contained new materi- 
about erganized crime connections, but that the 
Post’s law firm insisted major deletions. 


Brewton 
right, the 
nonreaction 
the media would 
akin 
deciding against 
following 

the original 
Watergate stories 
because the 
implications 
seemed 

farfetched 
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Reporter Gregory Seay, 
who received the 
anonymous tip that led 
the Post’s full-scale 
investigation 


failed savings and loans 


During 1987- 
1988, lengthy 
S&L stories 
appeared 
seven major 
papers; not one 
attributed 
significant role 
organized 


Despite his disappointment the results the 
lawyering, Brewton kept plugging away, sensing 
was onto something bigger than anybody realized. 
Throughout 1988 his byline appeared great 
number stories (sometimes alone, sometimes 
with Seay) purporting show that organized crime 
was linked S&L failures. 

break came when Brewton received tip about 
San Diego lawsuit that tied Mario Renda Her- 
man Beebe, Sr., reputed associate the Carlos 
Marcello crime family New Orleans and tied 
both men various failed Texas S&Ls. 

Brewton traveled California. The lawsuit con- 
tained several names unfamiliar him, ran 
them through Nexis, computerized data-base cov- 
ering thousands newspapers, magazines, 
newsletters, and government sources. From that 
search, learned about additional suspicious link- 
ages explore. 

Brewton worked harder than ever obtain 
documents deemed confidential, knowing that these 
might contain what needed connect the dots. 
Some documents appeared plain brown 
envelopes. source supplied secret report 


crime the CIA Beebe compiled the federal Comptroller the 


Currency. Another source sent Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board examination reports. Unconfirmed but 
potentially valuable law-enforcement reports also 
found their way Brewton’s desk. 

Brewton and Seay laid out some their new 
knowledge February 11, 1988. They began: 


Two the nation’s biggest banking frauds under investi- 
gation federal authorities involve New York money 
broker and Louisiana financier who have connections 
financial institutions the Houston area. The Houston 
Post has uncovered evidence that the two men New 
York money broker Mario Renda and Louisiana financier 
Herman Beebe, Sr., who have not been connected 
publicly are not only linked each other but orga- 
nized crime. 


Then came the paragraph which The Houston 
Post has built ever since, the graph that provided 
the foundation for subsequent revelations involving 
the CIA: 


This evidence has some federal investigators question- 
ing whether Renda and Beebe, who have both been con- 
victed unrelated prior federal felony cases, are part 
larger conspiracy organized crime control and loot 
banks and savings and loans throughout the country. 


September 1990, request, Brewton 
permitted this reporter examine numerous docu- 
ments and discuss human sources could men- 
tion without breaking promises confidentiality. 
The documentation was massive and impressive, 
but much could not have been divined simply 
reading what appeared the Post. 

Other journalists, unaware the full extent 
Brewton’s research, wondered about the validity 
all the linkages. For instance, what significance 
could one attach the fact that Renda and Beebe 
had “been named separate legal actions with 
convicted Oklahoma businessman Charles Bazari- 
an”; that Renda and Beebe both had accounts 
Encinitas, California, bank; that both men had 
quented” California resort called Costa, con- 
sidered hangout for celebrities, politicians, 
and mobsters that was built the mob with Team- 
sters Union pension funds”? lot journalists 
thought that the Post stories were filled with 
squishy speculation. result, they decided not 
follow the paper’s lead. 

short, The Houston Post’s revelations showed 
sign becoming the new conventional wisdom. 
Only after studying S&L coverage other journal- 
ists possible understand just how alone 
Brewton and Seay were during 1987-88. Lengthy 
stories appeared the San Jose Mercury News, 
The Orange County Register, The Dallas Morning 
News, the Los Angeles Times, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, The New York Times, the Chicago Tribune, and 
Business Week. Not one attributed significant role 
organized crime the CIA; most did not even 
mention the possibility. (Three little-known 
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reporters Stephen Pizzo and Paul Muolo 
National Thrift Mortgage News and Mary Frick- 
the Santa Rosa, Press Democrat 
were fact operating the same hypothesis 
Brewton. But they were collaborating book 
that would not published until late 1989.) 

So, early 1988 The Houston Post was very 
much alone. 

Still, the newspaper moved ahead, trying build 
case print piece piece. Brewton and Seay set 
out their hypothesis the fullest form yet 
March 13, 1988: 


When Texas savings and loans started dropping like 
flies 1984, those who ran them pointed the finger 
the declining Texas economy.... When federal regulators 
began examinations, however, they started saying there 
was something more than the economy blame. Bad 
management, they said, was also contributing factor.... 
But there was more. Regulators started uncovering possi- 
ble deliberate effurts certain insiders overvalue 
property order secure higher loans. proven, that 
would fraud. When the regulators find what they think 
fraud, they call the FBI. first looked the FBI 
like random, isolated cases fraud Texas wheeler- 
dealer developers who bought some savings and loans 
and got carried away. But the FBI and federal prosecu- 
tors began dig deeper, patterns emerged.... couple 
names people who have alleged connections 
mob figures kept turning different savings and 
loans that had collapsed. 


Despite his bewilderment the nonreaction 
fellow journalists, Brewton was hearing from one 
federal prosecutor that The Houston Post was 
the right track, but was missing something even 
bigger than organized crime’s involvement. The cir- 
cumspect prosecutor would say nothing further, 
however. 

While trying puzzle out what the prosecutor 
meant, Brewton advanced the organized-crime con- 
nections bits and pieces during the next few 
months 1988. few government officials began 
take note. October Brewton reported that 
“The General Accounting Office ... has started 
investigation into mob involvement savings and 
loans failures across the country.... The sources 
said the GAO’s investigation was prompted primar- 
ily stories The Post about reputed mob associ- 
ates Herman Beebe, Sr., and Mario Renda and 
their connections savings and loans and each 

For brief time, few other journalists seemed 
take notice. The GAO, after all, the darling 
the press. that agency thought there was smoke, 
then there might well fire. October the Los 
Angeles Times ran brief item mentioning the 
GAO inquiry and crediting The Houston Post. 

Even that sparse attention did not last. Computer 
data-base searches hundreds newspapers and 
magazines fail turn another reference 
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Brewton’s continuing investigation until February 
1990, when wrote the words “Central Intelli- 
gence Agency.” 

Yet Brewton had some reason for encourage- 
ment. His newspaper, under new management, had 
hired David Burgin the top editor. Burgin, 
more aggressive than his predecessor, spurred 
Brewton on, and assigned asssistant city editor Tim 
Graham, veteran political reporter, work with 
him. 

Still, finding the time and resources concen- 
trate the S&L story proved difficult. The Post 
was fighting for survival against the larger Houston 
And was understaffed, neither 
Brewton nor Graham could spend full time the 
story. Thus, for example, during 1989 Brewton 
worked with three colleagues series detailing 
the backgrounds corporations bidding for 
license operate Texas dog-racing track. 

But Brewton couldn’t let the S&L story go, 
because then had hints CIA involvement. 
key source had emerged who knew lot about 
Houston businessman Robert Corson, name 
first unfamiliar Brewton, despite the local angle. 
Working with his source and private investigator, 
Brewton found self-proclaimed rogue CIA opera- 
tive who recognized Corson’s name. This person 
suggested Brewton that the agency and orga- 
nized-crime figures were working together. 

first said, not the CIA and the mob 
Brewton recalled. “Then seemed 
obvious.” 


February, when Brewton got into 

print with his story implicating the 

CIA, McGraw-Hill had published 

Pizzo, Muolo, and Fricker’s book 

under the title Job: The Loot- 

ing America’s Savings and Loans. The authors 

explain how network white-collar crooks, 

many with ‘inks organized crime, had looted one 

S&L after the other. While they did not delve into 

alleged CIA participation, they did call attention 
the possibility: 


Something else was going thrifts, too. avoid- 
dealing with detail because never seemed 
able get our arms around it, but disturbed and 
bears mention. Time and time again during our research 
ran into people failed thrifts who claimed have 
connections with the CIA. ran into individuals who 
discovered were dealing secretly with the Contras, 
moving large sums money here, there, and off 
nowhere for what they claimed were covert purposes. 


After providing examples, the trio continued: 


Experts had wondered how many billions dollars 
could just vanish from the thrift industry without trace. 
some that money were channeled into the Contra 
pipeline used serve other legal illegal covert pur- 


“At first said, 
not the 
CIA and the 
mob together,’” 
Brewton 
recalled. “Then 
seemed 
obvious” 


Houston developer and 
S&L operator Robert 
Corson, linked 

source the CIA 


The Houston Post 
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decision run 
Brewton’s 
stories not 
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he, Graham, 
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another piece 
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was ready 


Two sources who 
linked S&L failures 

the CIA were 
Justice Department 
prosecutor Lloyd 
Monroe (above) and 
CIA 
rogue operative 
Richard Brenneke. 
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poses, that could certainly one answer. One respected 
law-enforcement official told that man prison for 
bank fraud had agreed cooperate with him inves- 
tigation another bank fraud case, exchange for 
good word the judge, until was suddenly granted 
White House pardon. The official said was told the 
pardon was obtained through CIA chief Bill Casey.... 
don’t know all that means. didn’t have time 
investigate both that story and this one, but want 
the record saying that finally came believe 
something involving the CIA and Contras was going 
thrifts during the 1980s. 


Inside Job was widely reviewed, but almost all 
the reviewers ignored the CIA references. 
cally, some reviewers praised the book but rejected 
its thesis namely, that the failures were the result 
planned conspiracy. Economist John Kenneth 
Galbraith, for example, wrote his New York 
Review Books essay about Inside Job and two 
other books dealing with the scandal: there 
are some indications larger criminal network 
the Mafia ever the S&L enterprises were 
overwhelmingly manned local and independent 
operators who, seeing the opportunity, got into the 
game. Here was access easy terms nearly 
unlimited sums public money.” 

Such widespread skepticism did not deter Brew- 
ton. His first story alleging CIA links appeared 


February Unfortunately, was not model 


clarity. Houston developer Corson had been 
involved with troubled S&L, sure. But what 


about Corson’s CIA connection? The sum total 


Brewton’s published evidence consisted this: 
“Corson identified federal law 
records money One former 
CIA operative told The Post that Corson frequently 
acted mule’ for the agency, meaning that 
would carry large sums cash from country 
country. The CIA would neither confirm nor deny 
whether Corson had relationship with the agen- 
cy.” (Corson later wrote four-page letter which 
denied knowing anyone connected with orga- 
nized crime the CIA.) Brewton also reported that 
the S&L operated Corson had been involved 
Florida transaction arranged Miami lawyer 
Lawrence Freeman, convicted money launderer 
with ties CIA agents and organized crime fig- 

Brewton’s two named sources alleging CIA 
link S&L failures appeared related story the 
same day. One was Lloyd Monroe, identified 
“former prosecutor with the Justice Department’s 
organized crime strike force ... now fellow 
Brown University.” Monroe, according Brewton, 
“said although convinced the CIA either mas- 
terminded condoned certain amount S&L 
fraud, proving would extremely difficult.” (It 
was Monroe who had told Brewton about the miss- 
ing link.) 


The second named source was Richard Bren- 
neke, who said had been CIA contract agent 
claim denied the agency. 

seemed shaky foundation. What “former 
CIA How did Brewton know that Bren- 
neke had fact worked for the agency? And what 
proof, any, did Brenneke have that Corson had 
acted mule? What evidence had Brewton seen 
that Lawrence Freeman was linked the agency 
and organized crime? what evidence did for- 
mer prosecutor Monroe base his assertions, and 
why was longer prosecuting cases for the 
government? 

Any experienced journalist intelligent reader 
surely would ask such questions, but its February 
package The Houston Post was keeping many 
the answers itself. 

This was large part because decisions 
editors. Originally, Brewton had turned multi- 
part series that would have presented the evidence 
more fully consecutive days. Burgin vetoed that 
approach. “Pete’s original version was S&Ls 
what Moby Dick was whaling,” Burgin recalled 
recently. 

But Burgin did not want sit the CIA story 
too long. had served Washington Star city 
editor during Watergate, watching his paper get 
creamed The Washington Post the political 
scandal the century. was Burgin’s decision 
run Brewton’s stories not consecutively but when- 
ever he, Graham, and the lawyers Fulbright 
Jaworski thought another piece the puzzle was 
ready The Washington Post had done during 

been tougher and tougher Pete,” Burgin 
said. “When ask certain questions, roll his 
eyes and say, look But whenever 
think about being the laughingstock journal- 
ism, think about what’s happened the billions 
dollars missing. Where has gone? We’ve got 


keep trying.” 
we’ve never had that one incriminat- 
ing document from the CIA,” said. 
“But we’ve got preponderance circumstantial 
evidence, for which there’s other plausible 
explanation. The overall story important 
this country that have obligation print 
what find. sensible alternative write 
nothing? We’re not court law, we’re newspa- 
per.” (In courtroom, circumstantial evidence 
usually considered good direct evidence 
there enough it.) 
Naturally, Burgin worries about lawsuits, but 
none has been filed “despite our pointing fingers 
lots people.” also worries about physical 


rewton has never worried about being 
laughingstock, because con- 
vinced his stories are solid. “Sure, 
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harm: “This dangerous shit. Don Bolles met his 
maker for lot less.” 

Whatever dangers might been added 
introducing the CIA into the story, the allegations 
were out there; the wire services were disseminat- 
ing Brewton’s sensational story around the nation. 
USA Today and National Public Radio transmitted 
the gist it. few wire service subscribers head- 
lined it. For example, the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Morning Call played the wire service version the 
top page one February adding some its 
own reporting the Pennsylvania angle. The 
newspaper then gave staff writers Nancy Funk 
and Tom Lowry time pursue the Pennsylvania 
angle which had previously been reported bits 
and pieces leading four-part series that 
began May 27. Funk and Lowry steered clear 
the CIA linkage, however. 

Meanwhile, back February, Brewton received 
support when House banking subcommittee chair- 
man Frank Annunzio asked CIA director William 
Webster answer The Houston Post’s allegations 
(Webster later refused appear before the subcom- 
mittee). The Post reported Annunzio’s call its 
front page February under the byline Wash- 
ington correspondent Juan Palomo, with 
tagline crediting Brewton for additional reporting. 
Palomo also quoted from denial CIA public 
affairs director James Greenleaf. The denial stat- 
specifically that Brenneke had never been 
employed the agency any capacity. The Post 
quoted Brenneke’s rejoinder that possessed let- 
ter from the CIA stating had worked for it. (At 
the time, Brenneke was about come trial 
federal charge that had falsely claimed 
CIA agent. jury ruled May that was inno- 
cent perjury.) 

The story took another unexpected turn 
February when the Post ran Brewton story 
about CIA involvement the January 1984 failure 
Indian Springs State Bank, Kansas City, 
Kansas. The alleged link between the agency and 
the bank was Farhad Azima, who had 
borrowed heavily from Indian Springs through his 
Global International Airways, which reportedly 
flew missions under contract the CIA. 
The Indian Springs story was filled with verifiable 
details. fact, some had been reported years 
earlier. the time the collapse January 1984, 
Kansas City area media had dug into the reasons 
and had hinted organized crime and CIA involve- 
ment. November 1984, Richard Ringer and Bart 
Fraust American Banker, daily trade newspa- 
per, had published series about the role Mario 
Renda’s brokered funds the Indian Springs col- 
lapse. But Ringer and Fraust said nothing directly 
about links between Renda and the Mafia; for 
the CIA, there had been reference all. 

Brewton’s story had added knowledge 
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about seemingly closed case, well lending 
support his overall hypothesis. 

February 18, 1990, Brewton further bolstered 
his hypothesis with front-page story that opened 
follows: 


central Texas savings and loan that had ties asso- 
ciates reputed organized crime figures lent million 
1984 Miami banker with connections Central 
Intelligence Agency operatives, The Houston Post has 
learned.... Evidence found The Post suggests that 
some this money may have been used pay for covert 
CIA-sponsored activities, including aid the Nicaragua 
Contras, that Congress was unwilling support publicly. 


Although the lead might have set record for 
weasel words, the story was filled with facts. Brew- 
ton tracked the recipient the million loan, 
demonstrated that the loan procedure had been 
unusual, and showed how had been used the 
Miami banker. Evidence any CIA linkage was 
buried way past the jump, however, and seems con- 
fusing even after five readings. Brewton later 
expressed regret that the story might have been 
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Naturally, 


Burgin worries 
about lawsuits. 
also worries 


about 


physical harm: 


“This 


dangerous shit. 


Don Bolles 
met his maker 


for lot less” 


The authors 
Job: The Looting 
America’s Savings and 
Loans Mary Fricker 
and Stephen Pizzo 


(above) and Paul Muolo 
called attention 
the possibility 

CIA connection. 


hard follow. “It made sense me,” said. 
put the out there best could.” 

March the paper gave front-page play 
piece Kathy Lewis the Washington bureau. 
Lewis reported that the House Permanent Select 
Committee would investigate the 
Post’s findings. Annunzio had referred the allega- 
tions that committee. 

Although few people Congress were taking 
note Brewton’s work, the Post was frustrated 
the lack media attention. result, published 
sidebar Lewis’s March piece. summarized 
Brewton’s findings, then noted: 


Although wire services have carried abbreviated 
accounts The Post’s stories, most the national news 
media has been slow react. Media critic Doug Ireland, 
column that appeared the Feb. edition The 
Village Voice, chastised The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and The Wall Street Journal for failing 
respond what described “blockbuster series 
rich fascinating detail.... Brewton’s massive, sharp- 
eyed probe has already uncovered enough leads keep 
brigade reporters busy for months. The question that 


screams for answer: Where are the so-called dailies 


record?” 


Not many journalists tried answer that ques- 
tion publicly. Barbara Reynolds and Paulette Walk- 
USA Today were exception. They quoted 
Brewton, who said, “The scandal occurred 
Texas, California, Florida, Oklahoma, kind out 
the hinterlands. And really into failed 
S&L, you have turn upside down and figure 
out why failed. You have get out there the 
field and look the documents county court- 
houses. That extremely hard, and reporters just 
done that.” 

Reynolds and Walker also quoted Donald Keller- 
mann, director the Times Mirror Center for the 
People the Press, who said, “Scandals that 
involve money, bookkeeping, and accounting prac- 
tices are very difficult uncover.... You can criti- 
cize the press for not becoming aware this situa- 
tion much earlier, but tough story cover 
well read about.” 

and the same day with ABC News 
president Roone Arledge, Reynolds asked why tele- 
vision news had ignored” Brewton’s CIA 
and organized-crime angles. Arledge responded: 
“I’m not certain that have had enough hard 
information about the CIA involvement with 
awful lot that. There are many charges and 
countercharges and much political byplay... that 
sorting this all out very complex.” Rejecting such 
excuses, Ireland continued use his Village Voice 
column praise Brewton and chastise the national 
media. Precious few joined in. Several columnists 
complimented Brewton print, did the media 
criticism publication Extra! (published Fairness 
and Accuracy Reporting), the newsletter Money 


Laundering Alert, and New York Times op-ed 
essays Roger Morris, author who used 
government national security official, and Jonathan 
Kwitny, for many years one the top investigative 


journalists America. its May/June 1990 issue, 


CJR awarded Brewton and the Post Laurel for his 
S&L reporting the early months 1990. That 
was about it, except for June appearance 
Brewton the Phil Donahue syndicated television 
program. 

Brewton did not let the overall lack attention 
the mainstream national news media get him 
down. March 11, 1990, produced another 
bombshell. The lead read: 


failed Colorado savings and loan whose board 
directors included son President Bush was part 
intricate web federally insured financial institutions 
that had business links organized crime figures and 
CIA operatives, The Houston Post has learned. Four 
the largest borrowers Silverado Savings and Loan, 
Denver thrift that collapsed December 1988 esti- 
mated cost the federal government billion, had 
connections convicted Louisiana mob associate Her- 
man Beebe, Sr., Robert Corson, Houston 
developer and alleged CIA operative. Three the four 
also had independent business relationships with Neil 
Bush, who was member the Silverado board from 
1985 until resigned August 1988, week after his 
father won the Republican presidential nomination. 


Although the story was based voluminous 
paper trails, Brewton introduced new evidence 
linking Corson the CIA. for other CIA link- 
ages alleged Brewton, they were buried deep 
the story and rendered indirectly that for the 
uninitiated they were easy brush off. 


ryan Abas, reporter for the Denver 

alternative weekly Westword, looked 

into the CIA and organized crime 

linkages the Silverado case. Abas 

cited Brewton’s work, but was unable 
pin down those linkages any more solidly. 

March 21, 1990, The Washington Post gave 
indirect support Brewton with story Joél 
Glenn Brenner the front the business section. 
She reported allegations from news conference 
Robert Maxwell, former vice-president First 
National Bank Maryland, that the Baltimore 
institution had “helped the Central Intelligence 
Agency launder money, set secret bank 
accounts, and purchase arms.” Brenner noted that 
the allegations came “on the heels recent articles 
The Houston Post alleging CIA involvement 
covert financial operations with many failed banks 
and savings and loan institutions.” Maxwell’s 
charges, however, fell into black hole journal- 
ists failed explore them after the provocative 
news conference. 

Brewton himself had time for the Maxwell 
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story; was busy working other angles. His next 
piece appeared April returned Lawrence 
Freeman, the Miami lawyer alleged Brewton 
earlier piece linked the CIA and 
failed Texas thrift. The lead said: 


Florida land deal that caused savings and loans 
Texas and lose more than $50 million 
was engineered Miami lawyer who laundered 
money for the Mafia and had ties prominent CIA 
official, The Houston Post has learned. The lawyer, con- 
victed money launderer Lawrence Freeman, had long- 
standing relationships with the late notorious Mafia boss 
Santo Trafficante, Jr., and the late Paul Helliwell. 
founding member the CIA, Helliwell participated 
many covert operations, including efforts overthrow 
Cuban dictator Fidel Castro. Freeman’s links Traffi- 
cante and Helliwell, and other Mob associates and CIA 
operatives, raise questions about possible involvement 
the CIA and organized crime the nation’s savings and 
loan crisis. 


Brewton, who was able reach Freeman 
telephone, reported that the lawyer “did not deny 
working for the CIA.... first replied, don’t 

Although Brewton’s story contained rich detail 
about Freeman’s questionable dealings, was short 
published evidence concerning major point 
that money from the Florida land deal might have 
been diverted “CIA-sponsored covert opera- 
tions.” Brewton never spelled out who told him 
that, how the source sources knew, and what 
covert operations might have benefited. 

Readers The Houston Post that day 
lacked sense the weight supporting evi- 
dence that could gained only after days read- 
ing through Brewton’s massive files. 

front-page stories May and June 10, Brew- 
ton introduced new characters, well new evi- 
dence about CIA and organized crime involvement. 
Principals the stories wrote The Houston Post 
with denials. Post editors and lawyers agreed with 
Brewton that clarifications corrections were 
necessary. 

Still hoping that the series would lead official 
investigations and win media attention, Burgin 
decided showcase the findings July 11, 1990 
time when the national media converged 
Houston report the economic summit attended 
heads state from Europe and Japan. Brewton 
reported that the House Intelligence Committee had 
been interviewing witnesses, including some who 
had been named the Post. The story recapped 
the published evidence, naming six alleged “CIA 
operatives with links failed S&Ls” and listing 
twenty-five “failed savings and loans where The 
Houston Post has found ties organized crime fig- 
ures, CIA operatives, both.” 

the same day, The Houston Post reprinted 
article from the Washington Journalism Review 
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quoting other journalists Brewton’s coverage. 
was unusual for least two reasons. First, 
metropolitan dailies rarely reprint anything from 


journalism reviews. Second, many the journalists 


quoted either slammed Brewton and the Post, 
admitted ignorance about the effort. 

Undaunted, Burgin explained readers why his 
newspaper was devoting much space contin- 
uing series that seemed lack conclusive proof 
its hypothesis: 

The press, course, does not have subpoena powers. 
Investigative journalism basically restricted sources 
and public documents. this juncture, least, the 
“smoking gun” probably will have found 
Congress the Justice Department, which have subpoe- 
powers.... Meanwhile, taxpayers somehow will have 
foot the bill for these enormous losses. The Post will 
continue its investigation and hopes the same time the 
national press, the public’s interest, will take harder 
look. 


Having studied Brewton’s documentation, this 
reporter shares that hope. 

August 12, Brewton wrote his interview 
with Ron Woods, nominated the next 
attorney Houston. Woods promised after 
S&L fraud general. Commenting the Post’s 
findings, Woods said had never run into CIA 
involvement while handling S&L cases private 
practice. Brewton quoted Woods saying the Post 
stories were “confusing. There were many 
names.” Brewton added: “Woods said was not 
criticizing The Post’s stories and admitted there 
was probably other way them. And 
pointed out that prosecutors have the same problem 
presenting such cases juries.” 


now, whatever one attorney 

does, Brewton’s reporting still not 

the conventional wisdom. The rival 

Houston Chrenicle has ignored the 

story. The city’s alternative newspaper, 

the Houston Press, had done nothing substantive 
about the Brewton series despite its regular high- 
quality local media column. One joke circulating 
among dubious Houston journalists goes “Pete 
Brewton didn’t write the stories, but has been 
linked them.” Most journalists who cover S&Ls 
for the national media have read little none 
Brewton’s coverage and generally expressed sur- 
prise that CJR might taking the stories seriously. 
During 1990 virtually every major news organi- 
zation has done wrap-up what caused the S&L 
mess. None the wrap-ups located this reporter 
has mentioned Brewton’s coverage. Only one, 
L.J. Davis the September issue Mag- 
azine, has contained even sentence about possible 
CIA involvement. And that sentence was written 
jesting tone, such possibility were too 
incredible taken seriously. 


Brewton has linked 
big borrowers 

the failed Silverado 
S&L, which Neil Bush 
(above) was director, 
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operative Robert Corson. 


Readers The 
Houston Post 
necessarily 
lacked sense 
the weight 

the supporting 
evidence that 
could gained 
only after 
reading through 
Brewton’s 
massive files 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


invites applications for: 


The John Knight Fellowships 
for Professional Journalists 
for 1991-92 


journalism fellowship sabbatical from deadlines, escape from 
the newsroom. But it’s far more—it can the most stimulating year 
your life. 

Each year, professionals from U.S. print and broadcast journalism 
are awarded Knight Fellowships Stanford University. They pursue 
academic year study, intellectual growth, and personal change one 
the world’s great universities, located the San Francisco Bay Area. 
The Fellowship pure freedom—no required tests papers. 

Knight Fellows great things journalism. Among their many 
prestigious awards are eleven Pulitzer Prizes. 

The program seeks applicants who have demonstrated uncommon 
excellence their work and who have the potential reaching the top 
ranks their specialization. All fulltime journalists news/editorial 
work are eligible. 

Applications are encouraged from members ethnic minorities. 

two fellowships may awarded those business/manage- 
ment positions. 

Candidates must have seven years’ professional experience. Fellows 
receive stipend $30,000, plus tuition and book allowance. All aca- 
demic and social benefits are open spouses Fellows. 

The application deadline Feb. 1991. 


For brochure and application form, write phone: 


John Knight Fellowships 
Department Communication 
Stanford University 

Stanford, 94305-2050 
(415) 723-4937 
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THE GREENING 
THE PRESS 


HOLLY STOCKING JENNIFER PEASE LEONARD 


When Patrick Redmond signed 
photographer station WKJG-TV 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, two and half 


years ago, tried interest his superi- 
ors series about the deteriorating 
health the region’s lakes. the time, 
recalls, was told there weren’t 
enough people whom “makes dif- 
But kept “hammering 
and this spring got 

the go-ahead five-part 


Indeed, environmental who 
refer the Reagan era the “dark 
1990 was the year the sun came 
out and everything started coming 
green. 

Most visible was the greening the 
national news media. Ann Welch moni- 
tors coverage for Executive Trend Watch, 
newsletter for corporate executives, 


Dianne Dumanoski The Boston Globe 


and she notes that environmental news 
coverage the three newsweeklies and 
five major newspapers she tracks The 
New York Times, The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, the Chicago Tri- 
bune, and The Street Journal 
made 5.8 percent the newshole 
during the first half 1990. That was 
from 5.3 percent 1989, the year the 

Alar scare and the Exxon 

Valdez, and close three 


series dying lakes. 

Last fall, when reporter 
Kathleen Matusik went 
work for the Michigan City, 
Indiana, News-Dispatch, she 
and her editors figured that 
she would spend about half 
her time reporting the envi- 
ronment. But she started dig- 
ging around, and found 
much cover landfill 
issues, contaminated fish, and 
local efforts reduce acid 
rain that now, she says, she 
works environmental 
issues “more like 100 percent 
the time.” 

many ways, this has been 
heady year for environmen- 
tal journalists. Not since the 
days environmental legisla- 
tion the early 1970s has 
media coverage environ- 
mental issues been intense. 


Holly Stocking, former reporter 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, the 
Los Angeles Times, and The 
Associated Press, teaches science 
writing the Indiana University 
School Journalism. Jennifer 
Pease Leonard graduate stu- 
dent journalism Indiana 
University. 


times the amount space 
given the subject 1987. 
Recent events the Per- 
sian Gulf have dramatically 
curtailed environmental cov- 


erage the major media 
with attention turning once 
again military matters and 
the more bread-and-butter 
issues energy prices and 
supplies. But, perhaps signifi- 
cantly, reporting the envi- 
ronment has not declined 
much reporting some 
other important social issues 
health and education, 
name two. And, all 
reports, the greening the 


press this country remains 
significant. 

the last two three 
years, particular, beats 
have been expanded many 
major media. The New York 
Times, for example, has 
added second full-time 
reporter cover environmen- 
tal issues the New York 
metropolitan area; the Times 
also has opened half 
page its Tuesday science 
section environmental 
issues. All the networks 


“If blind man was walking 
off the edge cliff, would you tell him? 
Well, that’s exactly where are right now. 
The planet the edge cliff 
and not us, who? 
And not now, 


Barbara Y.E. Pyle, environmental editor for CNN 


(This and the following quotations come from the Early Warnings conference 
the environment, sponsored the Utne Reader last May, and were reported Jeff Fox.) 


have beefed their coverage, and NBC 
has designated coordinating producer 
for environmental coverage. 1989, 
too, magazine took the unusual step 
naming the planet its Man the Year. 


they had increased environmental cover- 
age. 

Although local television stations tra- 
ditionally lag behind local newspapers 
environmental coverage only per- 


cent the editors the same survey 
said that local television station cov- 
ered the same environmental stories 
even they are doing more. Consultants 
say the environment fast becoming 


The media have been greening 
smaller markets well. one recent 
survey, nearly percent the editors 
newspapers with circulations under 
50,000 said that, over the past two years, 


Philip Shabecoff The New York Times 
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top issue interest local viewers. 

The relative suddenness the 
media’s greening has startled even some 
veteran journalists. Jim Detjen, environ- 
mental science reporter for The 
Philadelphia Inquirer, says that when 
attended workshop environmental 
reporting last June, was “struck 
how many reporters there had literally 
been the beat matter months 
six months, eight 

The upsurge media interest has led 
the swift growth pep-talk newslet- 
ter for journalists called Environment 
Writer, edited Bud Ward the non- 
profit National Safety Council’s Envi- 
ronmental Health Center Washington, 
D.C. This, turn, has propelled the cre- 
ation the Society Environmental 
Journalists; the society hopes, through 
meetings and its new facil- 
itate networking among environmental 
journalists and address some the 
problems associated with covering envi- 
ronmental issues. has given rise 
small libraries reporters’ guidebooks 
risk, radon, and chemicals. 

The heightened interest has also 
spawned small industry workshops 
environmental journalism. Reporters 
are attending these workshops learn 
about unexplored issues and resources 
the effects environmental degrada- 
tion minorities, the requirements 
new environmental laws, the existence 
overlooked scientists and government 
officials who can act sources, and 
computer data banks and other resource 
services. Those attending sessions orga- 
nized Bud Ward’s Environmental 
Health Center and the California-based 
Foundation for American Communica- 
tions, for example, learn how gather 
information chemical emissions 
their locales using computerized 
data base and the federal Right Know 
law (see sidebar, page 42.) 

other workshops, reporters with 
dated spotty science backgrounds are 
helped become more scientifically and 
environmentally literate. The need 
large. Detjen the /nquirer recalls that, 
back the 1970s when was 
reporter the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Courier-Journal, the EPA released 
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study showing big cancer cluster 
around Army depot. Detjen’s article 
about the study ran page one with 
fairly large headlines. The only thing 
was, Detjen learned few months 
later, the study was seriously flawed. 
Part the problem, Detjen says now, 
was that had not been trained sci- 
ence reporter “what things look at, 
whether the research was peer-reviewed 
had been accepted for scientific publi- 
cation, whether used the proper statis- 
tics the right kinds controls the 
kinds questions science reporters rou- 
tinely problem that still 
plagues the inexperienced, and one that 
groups like the nonprofit Scientists’ 
Institute for Public Information New 
York have begun address. 
workshops, particular, help reporters 
evaluate risk, statistics, and scientific 
opinion, which, contrary stereotype, 
not always neutral. 


While many newspapers reacting 
public opinion they helped create 
are making concerted effort switch 
from virgin newsprint recycled stock, 
magazines are finding the switch harder 
make. far, there are few alterna- 
tives the virgin glossy stock that has 
been the industry standard. 

Not surprisingly, readers concerned 
about protecting the environment are 
crying foul, especially when the publica- 
tion question represents their favorite 
environmental group. Audubon, the 
bimonthly publication the National 
Audubon Society, reckons that about 900 
Mississippi pines fourteen inches 
diameter into average issue. 

Sierra, the bimonthly magazine the 
Sierra Club, testing various recycled 
stocks and hopes convert within the 
year. Greenpeace, Worldwatch (associat- 
with the Worldwatch Institute), and 
the recently launched Garbage and 
The Environmental Magazine all claim 
use recycled paper, but even they are 
not immune criticism. 


Although most such programs have 
earned the respect practicing journal- 
ists, they hardly address all the prob- 
lems that beset environmental reporting 
this country. Few, for example, grap- 
ple any meaningful way with the con- 
ventions daily journalism that restrict 
what even the most aware, resource- 
wise, and literate journalists can commu- 
nicate about environmental matters. The 
result, bottom, business usual 
most media outlets and significant 
silences about issues that may affect the 
health the planet. 

AIN’T NEWS UNLESS IT’S 
NEW. Particularly problematic for those 
who would responsibly report envi- 
ronmental degradation and depletion 
the media’s insatiable appetite for new 
angles. This hunger contributes the 
well-known issue-of-the-month syn- 
drome. (Last month it’s spills, this 
month it’s oil prices.) allows persis- 


“No one pure the virgin 
snow,” says James Quigley, research 
associate Queens College’s Center for 
the Biology Natural Systems. Quigley 
found survey that Greenpeace, 
Garbage, and are printed paper that 
contains best only percent postcon- 
sumer pulp. That includes, the cases 
Garbage and canceled checks, 
unsold paperbacks, and placemats from 
Kentucky Fried Chicken, according 
the Cross Pointe Paper Corporation, 
which sells the paper. Meanwhile, feder- 
regulations allow publishers call 
paper made from factory scraps “recy- 
cled” even the paper has not been pre- 
viously printed on. State definitions vary. 
fact, according Quigley’s 
most “recycled” magazine paper made 
from factory scraps and percent 
virgin puip. 

Many publishers magazines associ- 
ated with concern for the environment 
have promised investigate the avail- 
ability real recycled paper and the fea- 
sibility printing it. Pending the out- 


tent, and growing, environmental prob- 
lems slide out sight there noth- 
that the southern Indiana newspaper 
reporter who had written stories about 
logging practices that threatened the 
local watershed. Alerted neighbor, 
tromped across piece wooded 
land, saw that loggers were continuing 
fell the trees ways that threatened the 
local water source, but wrote nothing. 
could not another story, 
explained, unless someone local gov- 
ernment adjoining lands took some 
new action. “You said, 
“rehash old 

AIN’T NEWS UNLESS IT’S 
NOW. Another problem the often 
unrelenting focus today. Current envi- 
ronmental crises get the coverage. Future 
crises are tough sell. The threat 
global warming was particularly hard 
sell when scientific reports the possi- 


Environmental magazines: Starting practice what 


come those studies, Audubon has 
urged its readers recycle the magazine 
passing on. Greenpeace has 
switched cover stocks. Fifteen publishers 
have joined “Green cam- 
paign, which calls for planting least 
one tree for every issue they print 
six year for bimonthly like Sierra. 
“There’s recycled paper source 
the country that can guarantee enough 
supply print two two-and-a- 
half million magazines month recy- 
cled says Bob Strohm, editor-in- 
chief National/International Wildlife, 
the alternating monthlies the National 
Wildlife Federation. Other publishers 
echo his sentiment. The paper industry, 
for its part, says retooling produce 
more recycled paper, but needs time. 


aper quality, opposed quanti- 
ty, poses another problem. Strohm 
says that some magazines printed 
recycled paper look like comic books. 
Silvano Nova, Sierra’s art and produc- 
tion manager, says, “Industry hasn’t pro- 
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bility first surfaced the late and 
early Even reporters were blasé. 
Cass Peterson, former environmental 
reporter for The Washington Post, 
sitting around after meeting with Philip 
Shabecoff The New York Times and 
other reporters 1984. Much the talk 
was acid rain. The conversation shift- 
which posed the greater danger 
acid rain other environmental prob- 
lems. Shabecoff, who had reviewed lot 
the research the greenhouse effect, 
brought the threat global warming. 
“Sure, the reporters responded, 
and pelted him with ice cubes. 

global warming finally catapulted 
page one, many reporters and scientists 
believe, was because the summer 
drought 1988. Though the drought 
may have been due simply normal 
fluctuations weather rather than global 
warming possibility dutifully reported 
the press), most agreed was the 


they preach 


vided coated stock that was our 
standards Both Audubon and 
Sierra, unlike some the environmental 
publishers, depend financially main- 
stream advertising revenue. But even 
some Sierra Club members say that fear 
losing advertisers poor excuse for 
not converting recycled stock. 
Perhaps the greatest obstacle large- 
scale conversion that recycled paper 
can cost three times more than vir- 
gin paper, despite the fact that much less 
energy required produce ton 
recycled magazine paper than produce 
ton virgin stock. One cause for the 
discrepancy Uncle Sam. “The federal 
government sells timber national 
forestlands below its replacement-cost 
value, often direct competition with 
private woodlot owners, preventing them 
from charging its full value,” says Timo- 
thy Hermach, executive director the 
nonprofit Native Forest Council 
Eugene, Oregon. addition, Hermach 
points out, the agency that auctions the 
trees, the U.S. Forest Service, operates 


find that it’s hard sell editors stories 
the slow-death beat, especially when you’re 
talking thirty years into the future. 
They really get off oil spills, because they can under- 
stand that—there’s dirty stuff the rocks. 
really took tremendous amount energy and 
really long time educate these 


Dianne Dumanoski, environmental reporter, The Boston Globe 


drought that brought home the threat 
possible future catastrophe. 

This emphasis today, the relative 
neglect tomorrow, not limited 
global warming. Some the more 
immediate environmental problems 
oil spills, for example interest editors 
more “because they can understand 
that,” notes Dianne Dumanoski The 


deficit more than billion year. 

“The recycled process not more 
says William Burns, 
director environmental affairs for the 
Madison, Wisconsin-based Earth Care 
Paper, Inc. “If the government would 
eliminate subsidies for virgin pulp pro- 
duction, think that disparity would vir- 
tually disappear.” 

whole second tier problems, 
according Greenpeace editor André 
Carothers, surrounds the bleaching pro- 
cess used produce paper the United 
States. Greenpeace and other groups say 
the process releases dioxin into the envi 
ronment. Beginning with its May issue, 
therefore, the cover Greenpeace will 
printed imported Swedish stock 
bleached without using chlorine. “We 
want prove that recycling paper not 
the environmental end point paper 
Carothers says. 

The Magazine Publishers America 
recently established environmental 
task force investigate alternatives 
the pollution now caused bleaching 


Boston Globe. “There’s dirty stuff the 
rocks; it’s not computer models and 
these guys MIT talking about some- 
thing into the contrast, 
chronic releases oil into the ocean, 
though perhaps greater problem for the 
life the oceans the long run, tend 
get short shrift. 


THE KEEP-IT-SHORT SYN- 


and inks. Meanwhile, one the most 
promising developments the recy- 
cling front has come from the paper 
industry itself. one time, the recyclers 
were advised not use magazines 
because the paper has clay coating. But 
some recyclers say that new de-inking 
processes work better with magazines 
and that they expect able pro- 
duce brighter recycled paper with greater 
tensile strength (crucial for high-speed 
presses), thus extending recycled fiber’s 
reusability. Queens Quigley 
says that this deflects criticism from cof- 
fee-table magazines like Sierra. New 
recyciing capacity scheduled come 
line the mid-1990s, promising 
increase quality and availability and 
decrease the cost for all varieties recy- 
cled fiber. Until Recyclotopia arrives, 
however, the advice 
simple: please recycle this magazine. 


Brandon Mitchener 


Mitchener wire service reporter based 
New York City. 
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DROME. The recent trend toward bite- 
sized bits news affects all reporters, 
course, but packs particular wallop 
with environmental journalists. The 
environment story one the most com- 
plicated and pressing stories our time. 
involves abstract and probabilistic sci- 
labyrinthine laws, grandstanding 
politicians, speculative economics, and 
the complex interplay individuals and 
societies. Most agree that concerns the 
very future life know the 
planet. Perhaps more than most stories, 
needs careful, longer-than-bite-sized 
reporting and analysis, now. 

Instead, many environmental reporters 


The TRI Form: keeping track the toxics 


When 2,500 people died Bhopal, 
India, the result the leakage from 
Union Carbide plant gas most peo- 
ple had never heard iso- 
cyanate politicians this country 
responded enacting the federal Com- 

munity Right Know Act. 1986, 

Congress passed the law Title III 

the Superfund mandating 

that July each year manufactur- 
ing plants across the nation must com- 
plete Toxic Chemical Release Invento- 
Form (called TRI Form R), indexing 
the kind and amount chemicals 
released into the air, land, and water. 
passage the law was regarded 
victory both environmentalists 
and journalists who cover the environ- 
ment. Last fall, Greg Lyon KRON-TV 
San Francisco used TRI forms put 
together eight-part series that, among 
other things, reported research into 
possible connection between toxic 
releases from electronics firm the 
San Jose area and high rates birth 
defects and various kinds cancer 
adjacent neighborhoods (see Darts and 
Laurels, March/April 1990). 

Yet while Lyon found the Right 
Know Act useful, and others who 
have studied the TRI forms filed 
industries their communities are con- 
cerned about the accuracy the data 


say privately that they are being asked 
produce less about more. (“A lot sto- 
ries today are eight, ten, twelve inches 
complained one print reporter, 
“and it’s hard ... with eight-inch story 

The result: 

Stories that report events and 
incidents (EPA actions, citizen lawsuits, 
and consent decrees) rather than analyze 
overarching issues trends (the grow- 
ing environmental degradation 
area). 

Stories that take one-problem-at- 
a-time approach (anti-incineration 
efforts, for example) without probing for 


contained the forms and about the 
ease with which inexperienced journal- 
ists may misled what would 
appear reliable source informa- 


tion. What follows rundown 


aspects the law the journalist should 
bear mind when digging into story 
his her own backyard: 

the companies themselves that 
calculate the amount chemicals they 
release into the environment. Moreover, 
the data entered the TRI forms are 


based not actual measurements 


emissions all chemicals but esti- 
mates more than 320 toxic chemicals. 
Furthermore, the data for any given com- 
munity will incomplete, since the law 
stipulates that only manufacturing com- 
panies that have ten more employees 
are required fill out the form, and fed- 


eral facilities that use large amounts 


solvents and other chemicals are exempt 
from the reporting requirement. 

The numbers can misleading. 
Releasing 100,000 tons ozone-deplet- 
ing chemicals into the air, for example, 
constitutes much less environmen- 


tal hazard than dumping 5,000 tons 


lead into local waterway. Eve 


Markowitz, environmental reporter 


for The Record Bergen County, New 
Jersey, points out, “The law simply 
reader-unfriendly.” determine 


interconnections (the brimming landfill). 

Stories that fail, for lack space 
and time, challenge conventional wis- 
dom (recycling The Answer), 
probe for underlying social and psycho- 
logical reasons for environmental prob- 
lems. 

Stories that fail note that the solu- 
tion one environmental problem (wind 
power replace reliance dirtier fuels) 
may create its own environmental prob- 
lems (noise pollution from loud genera- 
tors). 

Simple stories, and the case 
television, dramatic and visual stories, 
that provide little context. 


whether particular emissions pose 
health hazard, journalists will have 
consult scientists. 

The reporting system imprecise, 
say the least. While states are required 
make the data available those who 
ask, they are not required make them 
available easily assimilable form. 
Scott Thurm, who made use TRI-form 
data when putting together pair arti- 
cles called “Air Peril” for the 
Louisville, Kentucky, Courier-Journal 
1988, recalls that when went the 
state capital take look the forms, 
found they had just been put boxes. 
took him six working days sort out 
the data. Other reporters tell similar tales 
confusion bordering chaos. 

the time reporter gains access 
TRI form his her community, 
the data will least six months old. 
This because the information entered 


form filed before the deadline 


July 1990, for example, will reflect 
information for the reporting year 
through December 1989. Reporters who 
want set local story within national 
context will have wait another six 
ten months, the usual time takes the 
Environmental Protection Agency 
release figures for all fifty states. 

While companies are required 
report the re-use recycling chemi- 
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Stories that are more than 
informational dumps into which the 


time-pressed reporter unloads quotes. 
scientist will tell this, another scien- 
tist will tell that, neighbor will tell 
that, and all goes the paper, 
long they don't laments one 
reporter from major metropolitan 
newspaper the Midwest. “And that’s 
the way goes, day after day after day.” 

few environmental journalists are 


finding their own solutions some 
these traditionally difficult problems 


daily journalism. One such journalist 
Dianne Dumanoski The Boston 
Globe. addition her regular produc- 


environmental reporting.... The mile-an-hour 
speed limit died without peep from 
the mainstream media about energy conservation, 
the very reason that was brought 
into existence the first place. can’t 
dump all the blame the media, because 
the information that they need comes from us” 


Peter Dykstra. media director for Greenpeace 


tion news and feature stories, 
Dumanoski writes two for the 
Globe. One, weekly column called 
Environmental allows her 


happening all over the The 
Notebook column, she adds, “skates 
the edge commentary but it’s still 
straight 


“keep issues public view that really The other column called One 
cals their own premises, they are not are not going get news space compet- Earth, appears monthly forum 


required report the same chemicals 
they have sent them off-site transfer 
stations. They are not even required 
identify that off-site location. The Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based Working Group 
Community Right-to-Know reports that 
“burning spent solvents incinerator 
called waste treatment and must 
reported, while burning these solvents 
off-site boilers, cement kilns, other 
furnaces considered further processing 
product and not reportable.” This 
loophole, says Paul Orum the Work- 
ing Group makes many company claims 
emission reduction “totally bogus.” 
cites the example Monsanto sub- 
sidiary that claimed have almost total- 
eliminated chemical emissions simply 
transferring percent its wastes 
off-site nonmanufacturing locations. 
Greg Lyon argues that, the law has 
done nothing else, has “caused major 
changes” compelling companies 
report aspects their operations 
which they formerly preferred keep 
silent. for all those TRI forms, while 
the data they provide may not reli- 
able, they least provide the reporter 
with the basis for asking lot ques- 
tions. 
Juliette Kayyem 


Kayyem was summer intern 


ing with everything else. Say you take 
roundup fishing things that seem like 
separate things. You can get sense 
the depletion resources, the way it’s 


for “people talking about issues that 
uses this column feature issues and 
ideas that often get into the normal 


Tom Siegfried, science editor The Dallas Morning News 
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news lineup. She has done articles the 
population issue, and environmental 
philosophies that question human inter- 
ference with nature. one column she 
even tried help consumers set priori- 
ties when they shop. “In the end, quot- 
environmentalist from Boston say- 
ing that probably the most important 
thing all was get the consumption 
battle-cry until you drop’ replaced 
the old Yankee adage up, wear 

Tom Siegfried, science editor The 
Dallas Morning News, writes science 
column which often uses help read- 
ers better understand the complex and 
often contradictory science environ- 
issues. one column, for exam- 
deftly explained why recent 
study global warming appeared say 
one thing while another study seemed 
say just the opposite. 

addition, Siegfried edits his news- 
science section, which, says, 
provides “mechanism for continuing 
coverage. you’re dealing with the 
daily newspaper, there’s always some- 
thing happening break into the day’s 
lineup. But you have science 
section set up, the space there for sto- 
ries you think they are warranted.” 

Such efforts seem few and far 
between. Real change, deep change, may 
require more than many reporters who 
cover the environment can muster. Insti- 
tutional support imperative. 

recent brainstorming session 
between science journalists and the pres- 
idents scientific societies this coun- 
try, Siegfried proposed that the societies 
should aggressively seek corporate 
advertising support science sections 
papers that don’t now have them. Such 
sections could used alert people 
the most recent findings concerning 
environmental degradation and deple- 
tion, and keep regular tabs this 
complex and confusing story. “If corpo- 
rations got together and said they’d buy 
paper dedicated covering environmen- 
tal Siegfried says, don’t 
think there are very many newspapers 
that wouldn’t immediately say, Hey, let’s 
start environment section.” Sieg- 


fried’s appeal for more general science 
sections has become part formal set 
recommendations for action the 
scientific societies. 

Even without the kind additional 
resources such efforts would bring, 
though, Siegfried believes that media 
coverage the environment can 
improved. “It’s possible you’ve got 
enlightened management.” 

Several journalists speak about how 
coverage environmental issues picked 
with change the helm new 
producer medium-sized television 
market, new president news one 
the networks, new editor major 


Getting those charge make 
changes won’t easy. Some fear that 
recent events the Persian Gulf have 
cast cloud over the future both the 
environmental movement and environ- 
mental journalism. Environment Writer’s 
Bud Ward believes that “the bullishness 
the field has peaked for the time 
being,” least the larger media, and 
worries about what this may mean for 
the future perhaps space and air 
time for these issues.” Then there the 
problem inertia. Notes Max 
McCombs, Jesse Jones Centennial 
Professor Communication the Uni- 
versity Texas Austin: “Media, like 


“If percent scientists believe one thing 
and percent believe the opposite, 
shouldn’t give equal weight both sides, 
long don’t ignore one side altogether. 
don’t have keep 
our conclusions out our writing. 
probably couldn’t tried” 


Charles Alexander, senior editor, Time magazine 


newspaper. Others speak changes that 
followed the enlightenment those 
already the top. Reporters noted that 
coverage The Washington Post, for 
example, picked shortly after execu- 
tive editor Benjamin Bradlee returned 
from visit the rain forest Brazil 
1989 convinced that “there are certain 
things you have take stance 
drugs, the abuse children, the destruc- 
tion the environment.” Before that, 
recalls former Post reporter Cass Peter- 
son, “we had editors who didn’t even 
want into conferences with ideas 
because they were concerned about what 
Bradlee’s reaction would And there 
Ted Turner, who 1980 read the 
Global 2000 Report commissioned 
the Carter administration and made the 
environment priority for his developing 
cable system. Today CNN has daily 
news slot the environment and more 
full-time reporters covering the issue 
than any other network. 


most institutions ... are locked into their 
set routines. They keep doing what they 
are doing. the other hand, few 
people come with some clever ideas 
and get into few news channels, jour- 
nalists are great plagiarists once they 
see good idea they pick 
Those who have covered the environ- 
ment for years, whose Rolodexes are fat 
and whose knowledge these issues 
runs deep, can only hope that they do. 
The New York Times’s Shabecoff does 
not mince words: “The state the envi- 
ronment precarious. We’ve made 
some temporary gains, but the biggest 
problems lie ahead. Not only reporters, 
but news institutions ought treat these 
problems very seriously. They ought 
devote considerably more coverage 
the issue than they presently do, con- 
tinue educate the American public 
about what stake habitable 
world for our children and grandchil- 
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LETTER FROM 


Where good news 
news 


MARSDEN EPWORTH 


They are everywhere Beijing, the women with their heads 
and faces wrapped white gauze, sweeping the yellow dust, 
the donkey turds, the shattered bricks, and the bicycle bolts, 
the peanut and the beer bottles children smash against 
brick wails after school. The sweepers leave the paving 
scoured-looking, shadowless sun bleached desert dust 
and coal smoke. 

daybreak the click and whir bicycles, millions 
them, resonate these swept streets Beijingers spin 
through the gritty air their state jobs stores, businesses, 
banks, museums, newspapers, hospitals, hotels, restaurants, 
travel bureaus, factories, government ministries. The young 
men bike fast, leaning hard into the turns and dragging their 
feet brake, all strength and grace and show. The women, 
wearing short skirts, bike knock-kneed. Upright they sit, 
their arms straight, their fingers extended daintily from 
the handlebars. Their eyes shine with the cold. 

Beijing’s big intersections, peasants Mao jackets 
and cloth shoes, their possessions wrapped plastic burlap, 
line the curbs. They are looking for city jobs carpentry, 
construction, anything, anything escape the mud houses 
they have come from, the chiseled hills, the stinks, the lassi- 
tude that mark rural life. They, like everyone China’s cap- 
ital, are here for the money, the pace, the nearness power, 
and they are here collect the promises New China, the 
China that has emerged since liberation 1949. 

Among these promises food, promise Beijing 
keeps. The street markets are full leaves and sprouts 
and tubers, snapper and carp gasping shallow tubs, oil, 
rice, and meat, meat mostly from pigs: their feet, their tails, 
their guts, their ramps, and sometimes their heads, flies trick- 
ling from the snouts. 

The government promises housing and development, 


Marsden Epworth writer who lives Lakeville, Connecticut. 
protect reporters whose careers could jeopardized their 
true identities were revealed, names have been changed. This 
device was not necessary, however, references members the 
China Daily board. 


too. Walls and neighborhood courtyards that made this 
ancient city have been razed for highways, apartments, office 
towers, factories. The past, tainted feudalism and inequity 
and corruption, has been bulldozed. Beijingers may talk 
about history, but they have use for it. They sweep 
away and start over new every day. 

Many them are living the new twelve- and fifteen- 
story apartment buildings. The water cold, the corridors 
unlighted, and the elevators chancey, but the price right 
and everyone gets balcony keep hen hang out the 
wash. Many more Beijingers, though, are waiting for the 
housing they are promised and many wait for the jobs, too. 
The deficit has forced spending cuts construction and 
industrial expansion, the basics the government’s most 
compelling promise all stability. 

stability that has educated people, put them 
work, and stocked their stores with sets, naugahyde 
sofas, mini-refrigerators, electric rice cookers, Ritz crackers, 
Michael Jackson tapes, and such exotica breast cream, 
queen bee jelly, and Johnny Walker Red Label. Their chil- 
dren are fat. Their jobs are secure. They are the waiting 
list for telephone. 

the promise stability that preserves the leader- 
ship. the promise stability that allows Beijingers 
forget that the army fired them year ago. 


hen came Beijing July last year, 

martial law troops were still keeping the 

city safe for stability. Boys khaki cra- 

dled automatic weapons, sometimes 

moving the muzzle followed people 
walking past them. China Daily, the government’s English- 
language newspaper, was protecting stability, too. That was 
part the paper’s job. 

This eight-page daily, circulation reportedly 150,000, 
tells tourists, diplomats, business people, scholars, and for- 
eign journalists what the Chinese government wants them 
know. job one the many “foreign experts” hired 
the paper since its start 1981 was make the paper read 
right and look good. One the jobs Chen Hui, the sixty- 
two-year-old, American-educated managing editor, was 
explain how far could doing that. make our own 
decisions,” told during our first meeting his China 
Daily office, cluttered room that smelled dust and melt- 
ing wires and the latrine across the hall. 

his genial manner, “but, like all papers, exercise self-cen- 
sorship. Now martial law exercize much more self- 
censorship.” 

what areas? asked. 

those areas that relate the leadership. 

And the consequences offending the 

Editors lose their jobs, Chen Hui said. Papers close. 

Forget the past, was saying. 

Foreign news people have always worked China 
Daily. They fix screwy translations (Twelve people died 
the scene the accident; two were killed the hospital). 
They suggest ways improve stories and layout (start with 
anecdote; try box here). And they link China Daily 
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management Western universities, press groups, and 
newspapers. China Daily will always have foreign experts, 
Chen Hui says. make certain that, the paper good 
the Westerners who work there. provides housing, enter- 
tains them now and then, and usually does not discourage 
friendships with Chinese 
reporters and editors. But 
Beijing was under martial 
law. People were wary. 
They feared the Security 
Bureau; they feared their 
colleagues; they feared 
foreigners. 

relations with 
most Chinese news peo- 
ple were, the outset, 
distant. China Daily 
reporter was still jail 
for talking June 4th 
Reuters correspondent. 
She was arrested the 
street the moment 
walked away from her. 

Foreigners were not 
the only danger. was 
clear People’s Daily, 
the 3-million circulation 
mouthpiece the Communist party, that Chinese people 
feared each other too. the canteen there, cheerful place 
that smelled garlic and steam and beer and rang with 
recorded messages (the new publisher, party pol, installed 
loudspeaker exhort employees not waste food his 
sole mark Chinese journalism date), all the tables were 
filled, except for few where just one sometimes two per- 
sons sat. These were the people still being investigated for 
their part the democracy movement. one wanted 
seen with them. 

Much learned another reason colleagues kept 
their distance from first. One the university pro- 
grams for journalists who are posted abroad trains them 
double spies. People’s Daily reporter who had been 
invited join that effort told many Chinese newspeople 
assume that foreign news people working China have the 


China Daily reported 
that the tourists were back, 
though they were not 


same dual role reporting their governments well 
their readers. 

For these reasons took time make friends. win- 
ter, though, things were different. Time works. And propin- 
quity. China Daily offices and many its apartments were 
the People’s Daily compound southeast Beijing. People 
from both papers shopped, ate, bathed, and talked together. 
became friends. 


Face-off Tiananmen Square, May 1990 


dealings with Chen Hui, however, were never 
genial. the sort man who can charming, but only 
when must be. Usually remote, and always 
cautious. 

Not long after started work China Daily, story 
mending relations with 
Indonesia crossed the 
evening desk. The piece, 
which had been read 
the head the national 
news department, dis- 
cussed the story con- 
ference, and read the 
national news editor, 
listed the economic 
advantages renewed 
ties with that South 
Asian nation. Like lot 
stories from Xinhua, 
the government news 
agency, had hole, 
big one: reason was 
given for the two-decade 
break relations. 

China had been best 
buddies once. Estranged 
from the Soviets 1960, China had cultivated Indonesia, 
which had then the second-largest Communist party 
Asia. Together, these two had championed third-world 
interests and shaped the nonaligned movement. But 1965 
the Indonesian military rightist, Muslim, and ferociously 
anticommunist took over. added the story single 
line explaining that the generals had implicated China 
coup attempt against Indonesia’s president and that ties were 
severed 1967. 

The page editor was uneasy about this addition. 
might constitute political error. She sent the chief who 
sent Chen Hui who cut the explanation. reason was 
given for the break relations. Holes are better than politi- 
cal errors for which reporters and editors can fined 
China Daily. They can reprimanded, too. 

Chen Hui called into his office. was stern. 

“This information would offend the Indonesian govern- 
ment,” said. 

Chinese newspapers avoid offending friendly govern- 
ment. the foreign ministry receives complaint from the 
representative friendly government, incipiently 
friendly government, the editor that newspaper sum- 
moned the ministry explain how this occurred. Apolo- 
gizing with sincerity probably Chinese news 
most valuable skill. 

China Daily, everything was sanitized: the wire sto- 
ries from AP, Agence France-Presse, and Reuters that 
used for international reporting, the national news stories 
translated from Chinese papers like People’s Daily, staff- 
written stories, and even Xinhua’s stories and the stories 
from East Bloc agencies. People put more effort into culling 
the political error than into any other work the paper. 
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January was meeting regularly with People’s 

Daily reporters, not usually our apartments, 

though. The building attendants watched every- 

one coming and going. People’s Daily reporters 

were supposed gain permission from super- 

visor before meeting regularly with foreigners. one met 

from this Communist party organ wanted ask for that per- 

mission, particularly Xie Chen, who, like many People’s 

Daily reporters, was still being investigated. came 

work every day; was sent assignments. But very few 

the hundreds stories had written since June had 

appeared People’s Daiiy those that did appeared with- 

out his byline. His superiors questioned him periodically 

his friends and his activities and about the democracy 

movement. said knew nothing. asked him once why 

risked seeing foreigners. said made 
him free. 

would bike 
the dark, separately, 
and meet bar and 
would drink Four 
Star beer and crack 
peanuts and, English, 
Xie and his friends from 
People’s Daily spoke 
freely. 

Chen Hui’s observa- 
tions aside, soon became 
clear that censorship was 
not just self-inflicted. The 
through the information 
office the foreign ministry, 
where Chen Hui had worked 
for thirty years, determined 
what was read China. 

Newspapers, television, books, radio, movies, all are crea- 


The Daily 


tures the state. 

was also clear that censorship was not the only means 
managing the news. Some information was suppressed. 
Some was made up. The government, not the people, owned 
the means news production. 

piece tourists returning China after the “tur- 
moil,” the evening news aired film showing Beijing’s 
sole tea house packed with foreigners. One the Westerners 
the footage was Jeanne Moore, who worked for China 
Daily. She had indeed visited the tea house but not since 
the army attacked June. This was old film, from the sum- 
mer before. These tourists were last year’s. 

News China upbeat. Happy news. Good news. 
tourists were away the turmoil (or sometimes 
the “counterrevolutionary this would threaten 
development, and stability, and the leadership. China 
Daily reported, too, that the tourists were back, though they 
were not. 

Sometimes the message was plain lie. Xinhua story 
about visit university campus state council 
spokesman Yuan fabricated events. The Xinhua account 
said was received warmly, that the students were engaged 


shere 
compound, whe! 


his remarks stability and development. Xie, who was 
there, said the students heckled Yuan and walked out 
him. (Yuan particularly unpopular official. When 
attended the inauguration China Daily’s new offices this 
past June, reporters hissed when eniered the newsroom.) 
Another Xinhua story said all farmers were being paid cash 
for their crops this year. This was not true. Xie and other 
reporters had seen farmers taking for their cotton and 
wheat, widespread and unpopular practice. But the govern- 
ment must appear solvent, capable, reported 
that farmers longer had wait for their cash. 

Most lies, though, were lies omissior. stories 
about the anniversary June China Daily reported that 


life the city was normal. 


fact, students two Beijing 
campuses had demonstrated 
and thrown bottles police 
sent keep order; 
did not report this. Police 
roughed Los Angeles 
Times correspondent 
David Holley and other 
foreign news people try- 
ing cover the story. 
did not report this 
either. Throughout the 
night, police wearing 
helmets and carrying 
guns marched great 
through 
compounds. Roads 
were blocked; people 
cars and bicy- 
cles were detained check points, 
questioned, and turned back. And the shadows that night 
were dense with men and women, silent and watching, ready 
warn trouble. did not report any this. 

Even when deletions made the paper look stupid and 
incompetent, editors suppressed facts. The wire service story 
Andrei Sakharov’s death was swept any detail that 
might vex the leadership. His winning the Nobel peace prize, 
his human rights work, his opposition the invasion 
Afghanistan, his exile, all were deleted. was Soviet 
physicist whose death, for reasons not evident our story, 
merited international notice. asked Huang Qing, the board 
member duty that night, could least put back the 
fact that Sakharov had been Nobel laureate. She said okay. 
added line. Later, though, someone took out. Sakharov 
was hero Chinese dissidents. 

All the lying and smothering and manipulation dis- 
turbed reporters and some the younger editors. dis- 
turbed me, too. had been hired February, when China 
seemed interesting place work for year. July, 
China was different place. This was murderous place 
where people dared not ask the police where their children 
were when they failed come home after the massacre, 
place where news people were terrified the prime minis- 
ter’s office calling ask why China Daily’s earthquake 
story had higher death count than People’s Daily’s (we 
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went press later). was place where the government 
controlled the arts, business, the judiciary, the press. con- 


trolled but did not control ideas. 

talked freely reporters and editors about China 
Daily, about what were leaving out that was true and 
what were adding that was not. China, knew, would not 
always like this. Someday would freer place. 


Even when deletions 

made the paper look stupid, 
the editors 

suppressed facts 


Someday Chinese reporters would need think about these 
ideas. that hope and for that reason, stayed. 

course, influence the paper was scant. could 
cut unsupported conclusions about the hordes 
job seekers Canton characterized still 
unemployed because they were too choosey 
take whatever work was available. Try 
might, though, could not get more 
than the government’s point view. 

story about the Yellow River 
described massive flood control project 
that would dredge sections the river 
bed and inundate huge tracts farmland 
create reservoirs. asked the reporter 
farmers objected being moved 
biologists were concerned about what 
the giant project would wildlife 
there. was reluctant deal with 
these questions. pushed. disap- 
peared make few calls and 
returned. 

No, the farmers were happy. 
They had been paid generously 
move. No, the environmentalists 
were happy, too. Annual flooding 
was destructive their interests dredging 
and altering the river’s course. 

Who did you talk to? asked. 

the ministry charge the project. 

that all? 

reporting environmental issues. 


January, martial law was revoked. But this was not the 
freer China hoped for. Regulations were created keep 
students and the press, both foreign and Chinese, line. The 
government continued control information manipulat- 
ing the things and the people that dealt with information. 
One the ways does this limiting the number 
photocopiers sold China every year, and government 


Epworth 


The 
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entities like China Daily that are fortunate enough have 
copiers control their use carefully. The copier the paper 
was locked closet. The person who kept the key read 
what she was asked duplicate. 

The fax machine, another efficient means getting 
word around, was always turned off China Daily. per- 
son wanting send message would have call first 
and ask someone the office switch on. use the 
computer’s printer China Daily was difficult but not 
impossible: that took permission from member the 
board. Some resources, though, were totally beyond reach. 

During first meeting with Chen Hui told that 
China Daily had foreign-periodicals room. did not, 
however, tell that could not enter it. was 
divine its contents. could ask someone from foreign liaison 
there and get me, say, the latest issue Far Eastern 
Economic Review. But this room, like the wire service room, 
was closed everyone but members the Communist 
party board members like Chen Hui, department heads, 
and many editors. 

This did not mean Chinese journalists could not read 

foreign publications. Hotel newsstands were stocked with 
Newsweek and Asia Week and The 
International Herald Tribune 
and The Economist. But these 
were expensive and the gov- 
ernment required that they 
purchased with foreign curren- 
cy. For the Chinese, foreign cur- 
rency was pretty hard come 
by. 

All these moves were effec- 
tive controlling information, 
but the most powerful control was 
through reporters themselves. Few 

the thirty-five reporters China 
Daily came the paper with any 
special interest journalism 
training newswriting. They were 
assigned the paper because their 
English was good. had 
been tourist guide; another was 
trained translator. (She started 
the paper editor because she had 
master’s degree and, she said, the 
paper did not want waste person 
with graduate degree reporting job.) 

Many these news people were bored and most, cyni- 
cal. One talented young man went around the newsroom 
handing out aluminum coins “bonus for working 
China.” did this front Zhu Ying Huang, board 
member. 

They stayed China Daily because they had signed 
six-year contracts with the paper and, besides, there 
much else out there. They were trapped. And they were 
trapped very low-paying job. Their salary roughly 
$30 month was based minimum number inches. 
they wanted make more money they had get more 
inches into print. Reporters quash what they must avoid 
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fines, and make certain their story published. Getting 
published takes some savvy. 

While Chen Hui was explaining how the government 
does not censor the news, failed mention that the gov- 
ernment must approve the news. Certain stories must get 
ministry OKs before publication. When the government 
scotches story, that costs reporter inches. 

Xiao Wang, experienced reporter, covered seminar 
nuclear power and, being prudent, limited his reporting 
public remarks made 
Chinese government scien- 
tist. The story went the 
appropriate ministry for 
approval, and there sat 
for weeks until word came 
from the prime 
office that the story, though 
well written, could not 
published. was too sensi- 
tive. 


Reporters become cir- 
cumspect not just 
how they report but 
what. This how the gov- 
ernment really controls the 


inches (PARAPLEGIC LEADS SOCCER TEAM FAN CLUB; MODEL 
CREMATORIUM WORKER AIDS NEIGHBORS). This way they keep 
their place the world. They keep their jobs. They keep 
their medical benefits. They keep their wheat and rice 
coupons. They keep their name waiting list for apart- 
ment, and they keep their hope for more interesting job. 

Management also protects the government. Editors like 
Chen Hui make certain that the news good. They protect 
the leadership and avoid political error. return, they, too, 
get keep their jobs. They 
also get keep their enter- 
tainment allow-ances, their 
car and driver, their trips 
abroad, their contacts with 
powerful and interesting 
people. Their privileges. 
Their life. 

course, newspapers 
have credibility China. 
The people who write the 
news not believe it. Nor 
the people who read it. 
But everyone says this 
not the time try change 
things. Resistance works 


news. controls the people 
who produce it, not only 
through intimidation, but through their pay envelopes too. 

The government’s control over technology, over access 
foreign publicatons, over salaries works. China, good 
news news. 

Still, the word gets out. University students talked 
Beijing and ancient city central China, 
knew about the Goddess Democracy broadcasting ship 
before the Chinese government warned Taiwan not allow 
the ship take electronic equipment. They knew about 
the armed rebellion the far-western region Xinjiang. 
They knew about the Chinese dissidents who had escaped, 
returned China bolster opposition the government, 
and escaped again. And they knew about the fall the 
Ceausescus not long after newspapers learned it. Young 
people both cities celebrated that night the end another 
dictatorship. They knew lot. They listened the BBC and 
the Voice America short-wave radios. They talked 
foreigners. They read everything they could get their hands 
on. And they spread whatever they learned. 

So, censorship designed keep everyone unin- 
formed, does not work. Lots people, lots young urban 
people anyway, know much more than the papers are telling 
them. Certainly the leadership aware this. But the job 
the government. Everyone understands what everyone has 
always understood China that they are protected 
their oppressors. That why journalists carry the cha- 
rade, and that why the readers not object. 

Reporters keep their government sources’ names out 
the paper, they ignore items that might unsettle the leader- 
ship, they concentrate good news (FOREIGN LOANS 
RESUME; STUDENTS LAUD LEADERS), and they turn out the 


The Goddess Democracy broadcasting ship, refueling off Taiwan 


Romania, Poland, East 
Germany. But China dif- 
ferent. 

“Just wait.” 

must have heard that hundred times from young 
reporters during year there. 

“Be patient.” 

“We fight them enduring.” 

Sometimes, though, the manipulations are too outra- 
geous endure. 

One event remained clear and alive these young peo- 
ple the night the tanks cleared Tiananmen Square. They 
talked about all the time what they saw, how scared 
they were, how excited. For Ning Li, young reporter 
China Daily, the strongest memory was not the bullets and 
the fires and the hellish running the dark. What she 
remembered most vividly took place later, when the square 
was empty except for the crushed tents and bicycles. From 
the west she saw dozen students walking silence toward 
the square; their heads, their chests, their legs were ban- 
daged. Probably followers Wuer Kaixi, fiery leader 
the democracy movement, she thought. The young men car- 
ried banner addressed the party and the government and 
the army. said, will not forget this blood debt.” 

One afternoon shortly before came home, Ning 
brought article, China Daily translation from Xin- 
hua piece. was reworking the scene she had witnessed 
June it, Wuer Kaixi was accused leading his fol- 
lowers into danger and then disappearing before the shooting 
began. 

The piece ended with the injured students blaming 
Wuer Kaixi for the death and pain they had suffered the 
clearing Tiananmen Square. One quoted threatening his 
leader: never forget this blood debt.” 
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Livingston 
Awards 


For Young Journalists 


Three $5,000 Prizes 


will given the 

Mollie Parnis Livingston 
Foundation for the best 

1990 print broadcast 
coverage local, national 
and international news 

journalists aged and 
younger any U.S. medium. 


Purpose: 
recognize and further 
develop the abilities 
young journalists. 


Procedure: 


All entries will judged 
the basis single report 


or, the case series, seven 
reports. Organizations may apply 


for individuals, individuals may 


apply their own. The deadline for 
1990 entries February 11, 1991. 
Application forms may obtained 
from Charles Eisendrath, Executive 
Director, The Livingston Awards, 
2080 Frieze Bldg./105 State St., 


The University Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48109. 
Telephone: (313) 764-2424. 


Judging Panel 


Final selection the 1990 AWARDS will made by: 


Mollie Parnis Livingston, 


chairman, The Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation 


Ken Auletta, 


writer, New Yorker and columnist, New York Daily News 
John Chancellor, commentator, NBC News 


Richard Clurman, 


former chief correspondents, Time-Life Publications 


Osborn Elliott, 


professor journalism, Columbia University 
Ellen Goodman, columnist, Boston Globe 


Charlayne 


national correspondent, MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour 


ike Wallace, correspondent, CBS News 
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OPINION 


GAY, 
STICK 
THE FACTS 


LINDSY VAN GELDER 


While readers gay publications were 
the Gay Games, the Miller 
Beer boycott, aud the progress 
domestic partnership legislation, the gay 
story that dominated the straight media 
1990 was the controversy over 
ing.” wasn't surprising. Outing has all 
the elements good copy, from sex and 
fame secrets violently laic bare. 

And yet, despite all the threats 
spattered reputations, most the gay 
movie stars, politicians, and athletes 
know about are still securely the clos- 
et. There’s been small flurry outing 
the supermarket tabloids, well 
Outweek, the New York City-based gay 
newspaper whose posthumous profile 
Malcolm Forbes started all last March. 
Some mainstream newspapers, including 
The Miami Herald, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle, have printed the names celebrities 
outed elsewhere. general, journalists 
appear proceeding with extreme 
caution. Most us, after all, were 
taught little cubs that gay people, like 
rape victims and underage felons, should 
never identified such. 

more cynical gay friends would 
say that the point the outing coverage 
the mainstream press was solely tit- 


Lindsy Van Gelder writer who 
has worked for UPI, the New York Post, the 
New York Daily News, and the United Fea- 
ture Syndicate. She co-author the forth- 
coming book Are You Together? 
Gay and Lesbian Grand Tour Europe. 


illate and show the gay community 
political disarray not open debate. 
disagree. think lot journalists real- 
ize that the ethical parameters are shift- 
ing; they’re simply not sure what the 
new rules should be. Complicating the 
problem the fact that most with 
intimate knowledge both gay life 
and the newsroom are also the closet. 

Gay activists, regardless what side 
they’re on, all take their starting point 
the question whether outing good 
bad for The Cause. The supporters 
outing cite the tremendous surge fund- 
ing address the AIDS crisis after Rock 
Hudson was publicly identified gay 
man; America’s closeted celebrities all 
woke one morning with lavender 
skin, they argue, the rest would 
have equal rights the afternoon. The 
other side responds that outing destroys 
the careers the victims homophobia 
and for nothing, since cringing, self- 
loathing liars don’t make good role mod- 
els anyway. in-between group seems 
favor selective outing for instance, 
politicians who vote against gay 
rights. lesbian, can appreciate all 
these arguments. 

But reporter trying the right 
thing, wouldn’t even consider them. 
job isn’t advance anyone’s politi- 
cal agenda protect careers. would 
have more respect for gay newsper- 
son who put The Cause first than for 
the heterosexual editor small south- 
ern paper who recently told would 
never run profile someone 
happy, committed gay relationship. 
considers part his editorial mission 
protect vulnerable teenage readers 
from finding gay life “too appealing.” 
think his job (and mine) decide 
what facts are newsworthy and then 
report them without bias. Period. 

sexuality newsworthy? Absolutely. 
Otherwise wouldn’t have had ring- 
side seats for the royal courtships, much 
less the royal indiscretions. The real 
question whether someone’s undis- 
closed sexual orientation can ever 
reported without prejudice. think 
can. 

not talking about invasion 
privacy; straight public figures and their 
families have none, which why we’re 
routinely treated juicy descriptions 
Donald Trump’s sexual prowess, Eliza- 
beth Taylor’s weight fluctuations, Kitty 


Dukakis’s substance- 
abuse problems, Rob 
Lowe’s home movies, 
and John Kennedy, 
Jr.’s bar-exam scores. 
You can argue that the 
media obsession with 
this stuff degrading 
and moronic. But that 
should start making 
special rules for gay 
celebrities, much less 
colluding their pub- 
lic relations efforts. 

Does that mean 
think should open 
season gay 
Not all. wouldn’t 
consider homophobic for the National 
Enquirer run photo Closet Case 
and his boyfriend. But would offen- 
sive they weren’t treated with the same 
(infinitesimal degree of) respect 
Vanna White and her latest beau. (And, 
please: references his “homosexual 
What other kind could the guy 
possibly 

Outing shouldn’t mean exposing 
something inherently nasty, which 
why I’m uncomfortable with the oft- 
cited comparison between closeted gay 
newsmakers and heterosexual celebrities 
who have extramarital affairs. True: 
both cases, the deceiver has traditionally 
been able count the press look 
the other way, matter how public his 
her behavior. But very few extramari- 
tal adventurers think what they 
core part their identity. There 
organized movement legalize adultery 
the fifty states and remove its moral 
stigma. Extramarital lovers aren’t lobby- 
ing for health and tax benefits. 

better rule thumb proceed 
from the recognition that gay people 
this culture are now community, albeit 
one social and legal limbo, much 
blacks were the and 
even more apt analogy can made 
some respects between gays and Jews, 
since most members both groups can 
choose avoid discrimination 

you were doing profile Bob 
Dylan and you were discover that 
was really Bob Zimmerman, would you 
mention it, although presumably your 
article would sensitive the anti- 
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Mourning for earthquake victim Robin Ortiz 


Semitic context which felt had 
change his name the first place? 
Would you bring his Jewishness 
every subsequent feature? No. might 
relevant the news story when 
became born-again Christian, but 
probably would seem gratuitous 
review “Nashville Skyline.” 

companion ethical problem 
ing” “inning” keeping gay people 


Shmuel Thaler 


the closet even when they have 
desire there. The most distressing 
example the refusal many newspa- 
pers list surviving life partners 
obits. Thankfully, that policy begin- 
ning change. 

But consider the story the woman 
whose partner was missing and pre- 
sumed trapped under debris the 1989 
Bay Area earthquake. Photos the 
aggrieved survivor pounding the earth 


were riveting, and emblematic 


the human suffering involved the 
quake, that they were sent around the 
world. happened see several Sici- 
ly, and went off, but 
nowhere was there mention that the 
body under the building was anyone 
more intimate than later 
read that the woman, long-time lesbian 
activist, had been widely interviewed 
and completely open about the true 
nature the relationship; indeed, she 
had insisted that should 
edged. Most reporters refused. 

discussed the case for weeks with 
heterosexual colleagues Com- 
puServe’s on-line Journalism Forum. 
great many them automatically 


ELIGIBILITY: Reporters working for United States newspaper, magazine wire 
service who have benefited humanity their work investigative reporting which has 
informed the public about major problems, difficulties corruption our society and 


THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM THE 
UNIVERSITY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


proud announce the second annual 


SELDEN RING AWARD $25,000 FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING EXCELLENCE 


has resulted positive, corrective action. 


RULES AND NOMINATION PROCEDURES: Nominee must full-time reporter 
free-lance writer for American general circulation newspaper, magazine wire 
service. The nominations must for work published during the preceding year (1990). 
Provide detailed explanation the individual’s nominated work, describing how 
was accomplished and under what circumstances, including any obstacles hurdles 
that had overcome. Nominations must postmarked February 1991. 


For further information contact the USC School Journalism, GFS 315, University 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 90089-1695, call (213) 740-3914. 


assumed that the women’s gayness 
would have overpowered, and therefore 
detracted from, the larger story the 
quake itself. didn’t, actually, have 
mind lead that went: “The woman who 
continued her vigil today quake-torn 
downtown Santa Cruz But 
what would wrong with: Santa 
Cruz woman continued her vigil today 
outside the collapsed coffee shop where 
her life partner believed have been 
buried Tuesday’s quake”?) Others 
questioned the survivor’s character. 
What she were lying and “wishing” 
the dead woman had been her lover? 
And even they were couple, what 
sort sickie needs thrust her “sex 
readers and viewers during 
catastrophe? 

Behind much the confusion about 
outing the belief that gay lives are 
suspect, bizarre, and overwhelm- 
ingly embarrassing that they can never 
broached without being the topic. 

And yet for most who live inside 
those lives, gayness something jour- 
nalists deal with all the time: simple 
fact. Nothing more. And definitely noth- 


ing less. 


: 
SOUTHRS 


HOW GOT 
THAT 
STORY 


SPY 
WHO GAVE 
SCOOP 


RICHARD VALERIANI 


Union, the news was startling for- 
mer major general the KGB publicly 


blasting the secretive Soviet intelligence 
ical tool the Communist party. 

The retired officer, Major General 
Oleg Kalugin, was immediately stripped 
his rank and his service awards and 
denounced the party’s national 
congress the head the KGB. Until 
recently faced the prospect crimi- 
nal persecution charges violating 
state secrecy laws. September, howev- 
runoff election for seat the Congress 
People’s Deputies; once elected, 
will virtually immune from prosecu- 
tion. 

The emergence Kalugin from the 
shadowy world Soviet spydom has 
caused sensation Moscow. has 
also brought back some very personal 
memories. 

1967, was young general assign- 
ment reporter for NBC News Wash- 
ington. June that year was 
assigned the White House for 
week while White House correspondent 
Ray Scherer was vacation. was the 
week that Soviet Prime Minister Alexei 
Kosygin was visiting the United Nations, 
and there was great deal speculation 
about whether would meet with Presi- 
dent Johnson, and, did, where. 

Since was not regular the White 


Richard Valeriani, former NBC correspon- 
dent, free-lance journalist working out 
Sherman, Connecticut. 


House beat, didn’t have any good 


inside sources. Most information 
came from press secretary George Chris- 
tian and the people his office, and they 
were saying absolutely nothing about 


prospective meeting. 

After day hanging out the 
White House, had what thought was 
brainstorm. there was going 
meeting, the Soviet embassy would cer- 
tainly have know about it, decided 
call the Soviet embassy, even though 
didn’t know anybody there. 

More experienced Washington hands 
told that would complete waste 
time. But was too young and naive 
listen. made the first call Tuesday 
and ended with someone named 
Kabulgian, Oleg Kab- 
spoke perfect English, 
was quite pleasant 
the phone, but provid- 

Wednesday, called 
again. Again, news. 

Thursday, called 
again. This time, Kab- 
ulgian. 

The telephone opera- 
tors the Soviet embassy 
were mostly uncommu- 
nicative Russian baritones 
who spoke little English. 
When asked for “Mr. 
was told 
there was such person. 

protested that there 
had be, since had spo- 
ken him earlier that 
week. Finally, thickly accented voice 
came the line and said, “Perhaps you 
mean 

Sure, said, that’s it. And was con- 
nected Oleg Kalugin. 

After exchanging pleasantries, 
asked, Well, what’s the word? 

They’re going meet tomorrow, 
told me. 

Are you sure? asked, astonished. 

sure, said. 

Where? asked. 

Oleg said that had not yet been deter- 
mined, except that the site would 
somewhere between Washington and 
New York, perhaps school. 

After hanging up, leaned back the 
chair the cramped White House booth 
assigned NBC News and caught 
breath. Here was, with all those regular 


White House reporters and other top- 
flight correspondents out there the 
press room, and I’ve got this tremendous 

The trouble was, had gotten from 
guy don’t know, had never met even 
heard before. figured would try 
get some confirmation. called the 
State Department. Nothing there. called 
Princeton and Rutgers, schools between 
Washington and New York. Nothing 
there either. did not call the White 
House press office because didn’t trust 
anyone there tell the truth. 

then occurred that the way 
was try get some information 
about Soviet source. went Stuart 


Former KGB Major General Oleg Kalugin 


Loory, respected correspondent for the 
Los Angeles Times who had worked for 
the New York Herald Tribune and had 
once been assigned Moscow. 

asked him knew Oleg Kalugin. 
Why you want know? replied. 


just want know, said. Well, said 


Loory, won’t tell you unless you tell 
why you want know. 

told him. Reluctantly. 

Loory said Kalugin had been student 
Columbia University and had been 
foreign correspondent for Radio 
Moscow for several years, which why 
spoke such good English. More 
important, said, Kalugin was very 
well plugged the Soviet embassy 
and told that Johnson and Kosy- 
gin were going meet the next day 
still undetermined location between 
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Washington and New York, then 
should with the story. 

did. NBC interrupted its network 
programming television and radio 
broadcast bulletin, and the story was 
immediately picked the news 
agencies and flashed around the world. 

few hours later, the White House 
and Moscow simultaneously announced 
that Johnson and Kosygin would indeed 
meet the next day Glassboro State 
College Glassboro, New Jersey. Later 
stand-up inside the press room, one 
George Christian’s assistants, Tom John- 
son (later the publisher the Los Ange- 
les Times), hollered that Christian want- 

shouted, Valeriani, are you 
sleeping with some Russian 

“George,” said, “I’m married 
man.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference 
with you Christian said, 
shouting. 

said again, “there’s 
way you could have known they were 
going meet when you went the air 
with that story.” 

said, not the only 
source 

(More than twenty years later, 
learned that after had reported the story, 
Johnson personally called the president 
NBC, Julian Goodman, and told him 
that the story was incorrect and that 
was endangering national security 
reporting it.) 

Since Kalugin had been helpful 
the Johnson-Kosygin meeting, and since 
other news areas well, invited him 
lunch. After our lunch, periodically 
went see him the Soviet embassy, 
and during the summer, when his wife 
was Moscow, invited him 
home for dinner with other “summer 

Not long after the dinner, got call 
from someone who identified himself 
FBI agent. asked could see 
confidentially. Sure, said, and 
agreed meet NBC office. 

Two men looking like the FBI proto- 
type showed up. They began empha- 


sizing that they weren’t trying inter- 
fere any way with freedom the 
press intimidate any fashion 
regarding contacts. They were there, 
they said, ask about Kalugin. 


They wanted know what kinds 


questions asked me, especially what 
kinds questions asked about the 
White House. pointed out that was 
who asked most the questions and that 
had initiated the contact. 

Then they wanted know what 
told me. said that whatever told 
that thought was newsworthy put into 
reports. That’s what for living, 
explained, gather information and then 
report it. 

Has ever said anything about want- 
ing stay this country? they asked. 

Never, said. ever does, they 
said, let know. promised would, 
and that’s how ended it. 

Over the next two years, every time 
saw Kalugin, matter where was, 
got call from the FBI. Finally, said 
the agent who called, “Don’t call me, 
call you.” 

The next time agent called didn’t 
call back. called for three days 


row, but still didn’t return the call. 
the fourth day, had Today show 
assignment the White House, where 
there was press parking. was about 
5:45 A.M. walked toward the White 
House, was approached man rec- 
ognized one the FBI agents. 

“Hello, Mr. said, cheer- 
ily. 

looked him with mixture 
annoyance and amusement. can’t imag- 
ine what you’re doing here this hour 
the morning, said. The agent ignored 
sarcasm and asked about Kalugin. 
usual, said most recent meeting 
with him had not touched upon any areas 
which thought would interest the FBI. 

After that early-morning encounter, 
never saw Kalugin again. 

The following Monday, March 
1970, Jack Anderson identified Kalugin 
article The Washington Post 
Soviet intelligence agent ... caught 
serious act espionage.” 

called Kalugin the embassy the 
next day, but was told wasn’t there. 
figured would never hear Oleg Kalu- 
gin again. 

was wrong. 
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JOSEPH PERSICO 


Scant reason for Bill Paley like this 
book. the time the reader lays down 
Sally Bedell Smith’s nearly 700-page 
biography, the man who built CBS has 
fared badly husband, father, boss, 
and surely most galling for Paley 
businessman and media hero. 
Smith’s life Paley must sting all the 
more because the man invested life- 
time (and phalanxes flacks) con- 
structing the image Mr. Broadcasting, 
the Tiffany leader the Tiffany net- 

Take the origins CBS. The oft-told 
Paley legend (told often himself) has 
that Paley recognized the power 
early the game, while working 
the family business (“La Palina, 
America’s largest selling high-grade 
few cigar ads onto Philadelphia’s 
WCAU, while his father and uncle were 
away. Smith debunks the claim (it was 
Paley’s father who placed the ads while 
the son was out town); what’s more, 
she quotes Paley saying, when the 
idea first surfaced his taking over the 
small, struggling company that was 
become CBS, don’t want anything 
with this pipsqueak radio network, 
this phony chain.” 

Once the Paleys bought the control- 
ling interest CBS and Bill took over 
president, two days shy his twenty- 


Joseph Persico the author the recent- 
published Casey: The Lives and Secrets 
William Casey from the OSS the CIA 
ind biographies Nelson Rockefeller and 
Edward Murrow. 


seventh birthday, displayed unsus- 
pected drive and imagination. racing 
catch with giant NBC, Paley came 
with two inspired ideas offering 
local stations free unsponsored program- 
ming they would join the CBS net- 
work and guaranteeing advertisers the 
whole network whenever their commer- 
cials aired, neither which NBC 
offered. And Paley’s chain began 
grow. But Smith also espies early pat- 
tern rascality. lure new stations, 
Paley used poll showing that more 
people listened CBS affiliates than 
other stations; the poll, however, covered 
only cities where CBS had stations and 
left out cities with powerful NBC affili- 
ates. Paley further built his network 
violating non-raiding pact with NBC, 
thus capturing such radio stars Major 
Bowes, Bing Crosby, George Burns and 
Gracie Allen, Edgar Bergen, Red Skel- 
ton, and Jack Benny. 

the issue quality program- 
ming, however, that Smith really savages 
the Paley image. his speeches, con- 
gressional testimony, quest for class 
that permeated everything from architec- 
ture the company letterhead, Paley 
sought present 
CBS the net- 
work where quali- 
shone. Accord- 
ing Smith, how- 
ever, the pre- 
war days Paley 
turned over control 
programming 
agencies, thus 
knuckling under 
sponsors; after the 
war, when took 
back control 
programming, 
was only lock 
lucrative shows 
that they could 
not jump anoth- 
network. Mr. 
Quality gets 
coming and going. 
The author also 
charges Paley, 
radio days, with 
lobbying success- 
fully against fed- 
eral plan create 
educational radio 
stations, flooding 


his network “with escapist fare and stri- 
dent commercials” (forcing NBC fol- 
low suit), and chopping back classical 
music. television, Paley vetoed the 
proposal his CBS president, Frank 
Stanton, get rid laugh tracks, only 
grudgingly supported Stanton’s plan for 
sex-and-violence-free “family hour” 
prime time, killed off the acclaimed 


ALL HIS GLORY: 
WILLIAM PALEY, THE LEGENDARY 
TYCOON AND HIS BRILLIANT CIRCLE. 

SALLY BEDELL SMITH 

SIMON SCHUSTER. 784 PP. $29.95 


Playhouse 90, which Stanton had devel- 
oped, and suppressed report showing 
that the epithet-strewn sitcom the 
Family reinforced bigotry. 

The author does credit CBS radio 
the late thirties with attaining flower- 
ing cultural and public affairs pro- 
grams that never has been equaled.” And 
she describes Paley taking task the 
consummate schlockmeister, CBS 
network president James Aubrey, for 
neglecting culture his line-up. Paley, 
she says, “was tired winning high rat- 
ings with cheap shows.” But was only 


William Paley CBS president the early 1930s 


— is a 


UPI/Bettmann 


after Aubrey flirted with schemes take 
over the network that Paley dropped 
him. balance, Smith brands Paley, the 
chief jeweler the Tiffany network, 
man governed pragmatism and 
profits.” 

But surely can all agree that Paley 
was the patron who supported the great- 
est flowering journalists broadcast 
history, CBS’s crown jewels, Edward 
Murrow, Eric Sevareid, Charles Colling- 
wood, Howard Smith, and dozen 
other lustrous names? Not quite, Smith 
says. Paley approved blacklist and loy- 
alty oath CBS during the McCarthy 
era. let the CIA screen CBS news 
reports and eavesdrop correspon- 
dents’ telephone conversations. was 
Frank Stanton who ran interference for 
CBS newsmen against Washington pres- 
sures, Stanton who risked jail rather than 
turn over Congress out-takes the 
documentary The Selling the Pen- 
tagon, and Paley who caved White 
House pressure stop so-called instant 
analysis President Richard Nixon’s 
speeches. was also Paley who finally 
drove Murrow (and his nettlesome 


crusade for more serious television) off 


the air. 

Okay, Paley was not broadcast 
saint but certainly brilliant business- 
man? Didn’t take spindly network, 
build into huge conglomerate, and 
make himself fabulously rich along the 
way? Smith remains unrelenting. She 
recounts failure after failure Paley- 
backed ventures that included parts 
manufacturer, purchase the New York 
Yankees, CBS movie-making compa- 
ny, and high-brow cable system. 
Paley killed off development early 
version VCRs developed CBS’s 
inventor, Peter Goldmark. The long- 
playing record that Goldmark invented 
was shepherded Stanton, though 
Paley took the credit. (Paley repeatedly 
emerges insatiable credit hog.) 
the unkindest cut all, Smith contends 
that Paley practically had dragged 
away from radio into television. And 
for making money, given the explosive 
growth radio and television, making 
money during their developing years was 
apparently about hard throwing 
penny bed. 

Most damaging Paley’s business 
reputation Smith’s account how 
Paley, CBS chairman, treated suc- 


cession corporation presidents, begin- 
ning with Frank Stanton, the brilliant co- 
architect CBS’s success, who was 
retired unnecessarily. Paley then forced 
out parade talented Stanton succes- 
sors: Jack Schneider, Arthur Taylor, John 
Backe, and Thomas Wyman. 
astute aid Paley’s warned John Backe, 
“the better you are your job, the more 
will try tear you down.” Ego, jeal- 
ousy, and suspicion seemed the 
governing managerial impulses 
William Paley. may not have been 


judicious, but was certainly tenacious. 


Having finally been pressured relin- 
quish the chairmanship age eighty- 
two, Paley allied himself with hard- 
headed, smart businessman, Laurence 
Tisch, takeover battle and managed 
elbow his way back chairman 
age eighty-five. 

Smith exhaustive plumbing the 
private Paley well. The man’s person- 


Mr. Quality 
gets 
coming and going 


life seems have been one endless 
social climb surmount the obstacles 
being born Jew and the son 
immigrant cigarmaker. The personal 
Paley emerges self-absorbed, domi- 
neering husband, lecher, 
still chasing women their twenties 
during his eighties, inattentive father, 
and generous friend almost only the 
rich and the blue-blooded whom was 
forever cultivating. Bill Paley ever 
rendered any simple acts human kind- 
ness ordinary people, they are not 
recorded this book. 

Smith documents Paley’s climb the 
social Everest Tom Wolfean detail. 
are told how many coats paint 
were required decorate the bedroom 
Paley’s ultra-chic second wife, Bar- 
bara “Babe” Paley (eighteen); that the 
emeralds pair her earclips 
weighed 44.48 carats; that she and 
Bill brought decorator France 
help them find the right toilet. learn 
what items were stacked the medicine 
cabinets Paley guest bathrooms and 
morass other minutiae. are told all 
the games played during the Long Island 


weekends the Paleys spent with their 
witty, elegant, elegant, rich, rich 
friends. After reading this surfeit high 
society shenanigans, ordinary earth- 
lings begin feel dull, dull, dull. 

Publishing one’s research occu- 
pational hazard biography writing. 
are told here, for example, that while the 
writer Lillian Ross talked Stanton, her 
young son poked through Stanton’s 
packing boxes. But there point 
the telling. Two full pages are devoted 
psychological analysis Paley doo- 
dles snatched from wastebasket. All 
this underbrush obscures clear view 
the mountain. Smith otherwise 
stylish writer, but the Paley portrait 
could have been made more vivid rig- 
orous cutting. 

The author admittedly faced stiff 
challenge her choice subject. The 
life Bill Paley fairly well-plowed 
field. Robert Metz did Reflections 
Blood-Shot Eye. David Halberstam did 
magnificently The Powers That Be. 
Smith has unearthed some fresh ore and 
cast new light hoary Paley legends, 
but her Paley does not differ markedly 
from the man have come know 
from other profiles. 

the end, one question matters most. 
Was Paley, founding father broad- 
casting, that formative phenomenon 
American culture, force for good for 
ill? Otherwise, may well read- 
ing the biography guy who built 
bottle-cap empire. Smith’s telling the 
scales tip toward the negative. 

So, how did it? How did man 
who was great shakes business, 
great visionary, apparently great 
human being, manage accumulate 
much power, wealth, public fascination, 
and acclaim? Surprisingly, major factor 
was his charm. Bill Paley had manipu- 
lative, self-serving charm powerful 
that worked virtually narcotic 
his targets. Further, started out rich. 
had insatiable zest for life. And 
driving all the foregoing was 
indomitable will. Author Smith, one 
numerous good lines, provides her 
best answer his success. defining 
Paley’s peculiar genius, she points the 
man’s “ability graft his own charm 
and class onto the network that the 
end they were indistinguishable.” But, 
clearly, she believes that Paley got more 
out CBS than gave. 
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CASE 
THE 


CORRESPONDENT 


SANFORD UNGAR 


George Polk, the pithy estimation 
the late Stone, was the first casualty 
the cold war. Chief Middle East corre- 
spondent for CBS, was murdered 
northern Greece May 1948 because 
his bold, independent coverage that 
country’s civil war and its right-wing 
government got the way the anti- 
communist cause. was only thirty- 
four years old the time, and has 
since come regarded modern- 
day martyr the struggle for freedom 
the press. 

those days hardening East- 
West tensions, the press was meant 
serve higher cause than the mere 
reporting observes Kati Mar- 


THE POLK CONSPIRACY: 
MURDER AND COVER-UP THE 
CASE CBS NEWS 
CORRESPONDENT GEORGE POLK 
KAT] MARTON 
ARRAR, STRAUS GIROUX. 369 PP. $22.95 


ton the introduction her painstaking 
reconstruction the conspiracy that 
killed Polk, protected the culprits, and 
then, turning the truth its head, 
framed Greek journalist who was ulti- 
mately convicted committing the 
crime behalf the communists. 
Indeed, for the proud claims 
adherence the First Amendment 
the United States government, American 
correspondents overseas were expected 
during the immediate postwar period 


Communication American University 
Washington. won the George Polk Award 
1973 for his book The Papers The 
Papers: Account the Legal and Politi- 
cal Battle over the Pentagon Papers, which 
was recently republished Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 


advance the interests American for- 
eign policy; those who did not, paral- 
lel the domestic witch-hunting and 
name-calling common the time, 
found themselves labeled subversives 
and their careers seriously threatened. 
Polk refused play those rules. 
persistently reported the corruption 
and venality the unrepresentative 
Greek government, and refused take 
its side against the communist guerrillas 
(whom was trying contact the 
seen enemy not only Greek offi- 
cials, but also British and American 
government representatives Athens, 
especially their intelligence agents. 
all came feel they would better off 
without his kind journalism. 

Marton became interested Polk’s 
story part because her parents, coura- 
geous Hungarian journalists, first came 
the United States 1957 receive 
the George Polk Award for their cover- 
age the anticommunist revolt their 
own country the year before. Perhaps 
the intensity her personal motiva- 
tion that caused her such fine job 
this book. One The Polk Conspira- 
cy’s greatest strengths that history 
rather than hagiography. She portrays 
Polk not saint, but the flawed, 
troubled, restless character that was 
family background who stumbled into 
journalism and found the satisfac- 
tions, albeit limited and temporary ones, 
that seemed evade him most other 
areas his life. 

“Polk loved arrivals,” she tells 
particularly apt description senti- 
ment that must still propel many corre- 
spondents, young and not young, into 
the field; “felt his pulse quicken the 
possibility [arrivals] held out for the 
Polk also exploded from 
time time, many creative, impatient 
reporters tend do; his ill-advised con- 
frontation with Constantine Tsaldaris, 
Greek foreign minister during the mas- 
sive buildup U.S. aid under the Tru- 
man Doctrine Polk had obtained evi- 
dence that Tsaldaris had illegally 
deposited $25,000 personal account 
New York bank may have spelled 
his doom. 

one knows even today precisely 
what happened George Polk. But 
according Marton’s research, rightists 


ann 


UPI/Bett 


posing communist contacts took him 
lobster dinner Salonika and 
drugged him; later that same night they 
hauled him from his hotel room 
laundry cart, dressed him, fired single 
bullet into the back his head, and 
dropped him into Salonika Bay. 

For those who have followed the mes- 
merizing Polk case over the years, some 
the elements Marton’s account will 
hardly surprise shock. Anyone having 
come age Costa-Gavras films will 
surely find easy believe, for exam- 
ple, that officials Salonika told 


THE SALONIKA BAY MURDER: 
COLD WAR POLITICS 
AND THE POLK AFFAIR 
EDMUND KEELEY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 395 PP. 
$24.95; PAPER $12.95 


the Americans that arrest desired” 
would zero the unfortunate Gre- 
gory Staktopoulos and torture him into 
confessing crime did not commit. 
And not hard imagine U.S. diplo- 
mats officiously looking the other way 
through all, straining not ask ques- 
tions about Greek police tactics find- 
ing plausible communist suspect. 

But there are plenty other revela- 
tions the book that are freshly disturb- 
ing. For this reader, least perhaps 


Police photo George body, 1948 
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the degree official and unofficial 
British and American collaboration 
the coverup what really happened 
George Polk. Here, for example, are 
William (“Wild Donovan, the for- 
mer head the Office Strategic Ser- 


journalists Greece and find out 
the truth, but instead participating 
elaborate deception; columnist Walter 
Lippmann, once one Polk’s mentors, 
too busy anything but along 
with the lie; Time magazine stringer 
(many years later the popular wife the 
British ambassador Washington), 
deceiving Polk’s young widow and 
apparently taking files from his office 
that would have incriminated the Greek 
government; and some Polk’s own 
CBS colleagues, pathetically easy fool 
and unwilling, during their own mission 
Athens, use basic reportorial skills 
puncture the official story. 

this retelling, the sordid affair does 
have few heroes apart from George 
Polk himself most notably James Kel- 
lis, Air Force officer selected 
Donovan his assistant but sent home 
soon stumbled the truth, and 
William Polk, George’s kid brother, who 
attempted launch his 
own investigation the murder. 
Donovan tells him, “there war 
on. Stop asking these troublesome ques- 
tions. end spoiling your 
chances for good When the 
younger brother, still college student, 
refus follow that advice, Donovan 
finally told the State Department what 
the problem was: William Polk was 
communist! 

there problem with Marton’s 
book, that she occasionally recon- 
structs conversations that took place 
many years ago and she could not possi- 
bly (and does not pretend to) have heard. 
Her account solid every other 
respect that she would have been better 
off not have yielded the temptation 
make things that transpired 1948 
sound more real than they were simply 
described. 

Appearing simultaneously with the 
Marton book new paperback edition 
Edmund Keeley’s The Salonika Bay 
Murder, somewhat drier, more aca- 
demic analysis the same case. Keeley, 
who director the Hellenic studies 


vices, hired distinguished group 


program Princeton, deals less with the 
journalistic, and more with the political, 
implications the Polk affair, and 
devotes far more attention than Marton 
the show trial Staktopoulos. 

“At this late Keeley writes, “the 
question who killed George Polk will 
turn out historically less important 
than the evident attempt that was made 
pin the crime appropriate scape- 
goat and then whitewash what had 
been finds the case especially 
fascinating early example the 
unusual collusion among three nations 
sharing what they perceived com- 
mon enemy communism. 

The relationship between Marton’s 
and Keeley’s research something 
mystery. They cite many the same 
sources and interviewed the same key 


than hers. (He thanks Marton for sharing 
access the William Donovan papers 
while they were her possession, but 
spells her name wrong.) The pho- 
tographs Keeley’s book are useful 
have available while reading Marton’s 
more engaging and accessible volume. 

would comforting believe that 
outrage like the George Polk affair 
could not happen today, that his short life 
and tragic death are reminder the 
important role that reporters must play 
covering and uncovering foreign policy. 
But not convinced that, under simi- 
lar circumstances, corrupt third world 
potentates and their American (or other) 
patrons would act any differently today. 
With dozens journalists being killed 
around the world every year, many 
them while foreign assignments, the 
most basic fight for freedom the press 
must still, alas, fought. 


people, but she does not mention his 
work, originally published year earlier 


Oedipal nemesis the powerful, will- 
ful, treacherous editor was the cen- 
ter all. 

Robert Draper’s Rolling Stone Maga- 
zine: The Uncensored History full 
these stories, from play-by-play the 
outrages Jann Wenner always commit- 
ting against his writers, employees, 


LOCK 
ROCK 


There can’t too many 
generation magazine journalists, least 
the “new” variety, who don’t have 
their Rolling Stone Jann Wenner story. 
Besides being one the publications, 
along with Esquire, The Village Voice, 


friends, and mentors, copy-chief- 
turned-brilliant-editor Marianne Par- 
tridge’s feminist revolt against the gonzo 
locker room has become, the 
Hunter Thompson saga, complete with 
hapless editors sitting the floor piec- 


ELLEN WILLIS 


ROLLING STONE MAGAZINE: 
THE UNCENSORED HISTORY 


ROBERT DRAPER 


. . 
New York magazine its Sunday sup- DOUBLEDAY. 389 PP. $19.95 
plement days, and sundry underground PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS. 395 


papers, that defined journalism’s role 
the larger transformations American 
pop culture, workplace once held 
kind mythic fascination: gave rise 
endless tales fear, loathing, and 


ing together gobbets disconnected 
copy they spew from early version 
the fax machine. They’re the hooks 
which Draper hangs vivid portrait 
Wenner intertwined with intelligent 
and most the time refreshingly 
unsentimental account how maga- 
zine works, the interplay between art 
and marketing, writer and editor, individ- 
ual temperament and collective ethos 
that forms its persona and congeals 
changes over time. 

Rolling Stone, the inevitable ten- 
sion between editorial integrity and com- 


mere venality, spectacular career rises 
and falls, inspired editorial risks and 
heavyhanded censorship, epic betrayals 
and epic highs. And Wenner, the coun- 
terculture’s version the writer’s arch- 


Ellen Willis has been senior editor The 
Village Voice, columnist for Rolling Stone, 
and rock critic for The New Yorker. She 
currently visiting associate professor jour- 
nalism New York University. 
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The Third Annual 

John Bartlow Martin 
Award for Public Service 
Magazine Journalism 


magazine writer and professor, 
John Bartlow Martin advanced pub- 
lic-interest journalism and inspired 
other journalists make differ- 
ence with their own words. His col- 
leagues, successors, friends and 
students, conjunction with North- 
western University’s Medill School 
Journalism, wish cite the year’s 
most significant public-service mag- 
azine article. 


Entry Deadline: January 21, 1991. 


Award. $2,000 the author 
authors. 


Judges: Alston Chase, Contribut- 
ing Editor, Outside, Author, Playing 
God Yellowstone; Adam 
Hochschild, Co-founder, Mother 
Jones; Andy Logan, Political 
Columnist, The New Yorker, Rob 
Warden, Winner, 1990 Martin contest. 


For information and entry blanks: 
Heidi Trevithick, Medill School 
Journalism, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, 1845 Sheridan Road, Evanston, 
60208, (708) 491-5661 
Fax# (708) 491-3956. 
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Child Abuse 
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“The war against 

child abuse has 

become war 

ren,” charges 

award-winning 

journalist Rich- 

ard Wexler 

study the 

U.S. child- 

protection system and the 

laws that enmesh it. Wexler, 

Columbia graduate, illustrates how well- 

meaning efforts help children have gone 

terribly wrong and how the current system 

needs replaced with one that offers 

real help abused and neglected children. 

Preventive programs, legal measures and 

incentives meant preserve the family 

structure figure his detailed recom- 

mendations for reform. 

well-argued, in-depth —Publishers 
pages Cloth $24.95 


At better bookstores, or order directty from 
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mercial imperatives exacerbated 
the magazine’s countercultural preten- 
sions and its dependence record com- 
panies’ advertising. Beyond that, 
Draper sees formed largely its 
paradoxes. The record company connec- 
tion makes for the muting criticism 
one moment, counter-phobic mau-mau- 
ing the next. The groupie tendencies that 
periodically lead Jann Wenner push 


interfere with articles the basis 


how well they reflect his friendships and 
feuds with rock stars are inseparable 
from his ability give public expression 
the fantasies that make the music 
important. The loose-cannon quality that 
produces Wenner’s more erratic financial 
and editing decisions, not mention the 
brutality dispenses more less 
arbitrary fashion, also translates into 
heedlessness risk and Obsessive 
single-mindedness that result great 


stories. The anarchic sensory overload 


the office, where nothing settled till 
the printer’s deadline settles it, makes the 
staff miserable the same time that 
thrills everyone’s nerve ends creating 
sense fertile chaos which any- 
thing can happen. 

Draper effectively portrays Rolling 
Stone’s evolution bound with that 
its founder. His version the early 
Jann Wenner once wide-eyed rock 
fan convinced the music’s millennial 
possibilities and insecure social 
climber enamored celebrities, whose 


entrepreneurial talents include streak 


naive, solipsistic amorality. (His first 
reported outrage procuring RS’s origi- 
nal mailing list stealing the only copy 
from another fledgling magazine.) With 
Rolling Stone’s increasing success, Wen- 


ner aspires move beyond the pond 


the rock world and connect with more 
powerful brand the magazine 
focuses more and more national 
tics, and Jann ends hiring the distinct- 
unbohemian Richard Goodwin sur- 
rogate Kennedy) head Washing- 
ton bureau. 

Ultimately, Wenner insists the vali- 
dation headquarters New York 
not even downtown New York, but the 
real, Fifth Avenue thing. And this move 
means the end Rolling Stone 
magazine that matters. Along with the 
expense providing Wenner with his 
new view Central Park comes 
unabashed dominance corporate over 


editorial priorities, whose symptoms 
range from shrinking feature space the 
ethically dubious launching adver- 
tising newsletter designed, Draper 
dryly puts it, “to encourage corporations 
marketing tool.” for fantasy, Wen- 
ner’s young lust get know John 
Lennon was emblematic whole new 
genre vital journalism, the same 
desire, now directed Truman Capote 
Jackie Onassis, can interest 
one but Jann’s psychoanalyst. 
Draper’s attempts place Rolling 
Stone its social and cultural context 
are less successful. was not, 
asserts, Rolling Stone’s “revolutionary 
cover rock and roll “instead 
defining ... deifying that partic- 
ular revolution began with Richard 
Goldstein’s “Pop Eye” column the 
Voice. And it’s hyperbolic best pro 
claim generation’s voice per- 
haps the only trustworthy Except 
for few transcendent moments, it’s 
closer the truth that evolved from 
being the voice Jann Wenner 
which say, sensibility that from 
the standpoint New York pop-oriented 
bohemians was hopelessly California- 
hippie-romantic and from the standpoint 
California hippie romantics and new 
lefties was hopelessly commercial and 
uncommitted being the voice 
lot angry (and some anguished) young 
white boys. “Feminism was not born 
Rolling Draper admits (this 
sort like saying that pork rind isn’t 
health food), “but its women who strug- 
gled for equality triumphed time 
help promulgate the American feminist 
movement the latter Not 
exactly. Marianne Partridge notwith- 
standing owed own presence the 
magazine her), women remained 
marginal RS. Its hip-macho tone did 
not appreciably change, nor did its audi- 
ence: the only regular writer femi- 


nist issues, was struck the amount 


misogynist mail received. Draper 
acknowledges, Rolling Stone was even 
whiter terms its music coverage, 
general content, and sensibility, well 
the skin color its contributors 
than was male. And gay liberation 
simply didn’t exist. Nor was the maga- 
zine ever more than any 
other institution with its own complicat- 
and contradictory interests, let alone 


Jann Wenner the 


institution personally run vision- 
ary, neurotic egomaniac. 

This isn’t deny Rolling Stone’s cul- 
tural importance. didn’t invent the 


idea covering the music and culture 


offices Rolling Stone, San Francisco, 1960s 


lating and promoting the conventional 
Woodstock Nation wisdom about both: 
that the music was should “serious 
the most snobbish, 


sense the term, 


middlebrow 
and that the culture 


influence this view, provoked dis- 
sent among writers, myself included, 
who reveled rather than aspiring 
transcend rock’s “trashy” pop roots 
and made considerably less blinky- 
eyed assessment the culture which 
nonetheless belonged. some 
extent this clash values was played 
out within the magazine, especially 
the massive record review section, where 
dissenting writers like Dave Marsh, Greil 
Marcus, and Lester Bangs hung out; 
was also flashpoint for the tension 
between California’s hip community and 
its more hard-edged and ironic New 
York counterpart; and inspired whole 
magazine, Creem, dedicated chewing 
the blinkers and spitting them out. 
the product late San Fran- 
cisco, then the nerve center the coun- 
terculture and later home some the 
more spectacular aspects that culture’s 
disintegration, was the only publica- 
tion with national audience whose 
view these developments was not fil- 
tered through New York. While Wenner 
and his writers were entirely self-con- 
scious about the larger import their 


rock, did play crucial role formu- was revolutionary. Aside from the direct on-the-scene coverage, for the first few 


“It’s trench warfare. 
There’s out there but mustard gas.” 


That’s how ex-president CBS News described the ratings 


battle between the “living logos the networks” 
and Rather. 

Anchors the first book take you behind the scenes this 
fierce struggle. Robert Goldberg, television critic The Wall Street 
Journal, and award-winning author Gerald Jay Goldberg received 
the full cooperation all three anchors researching and writing 
this book. They profile the anchors depth, tracing their profes- 
sional careers and personal lives. And they provide compelling 
account how the evening news created, correspondents, 
editors and the anchors themselves “crash” each day beat the 
evening deadline. 


Anchors also captures the full drama the big news stories 
1989: the massacre Tiananmen Square; the Exxon Valdez oil 
spill; and Gorbachev and the winds change Eastern Europe 
are just few the backdrops for one the most astonishing 
years for news recent memory. 

Lane Press/Carol Publishing Group 


bookstores. unavailable your local call 1-800-447-BOOK 
(Visa/MasterCard) send $19.95 plus stage and handling Carol 
Publishing Group, 120 Enterprise Avenue, Secuucus, 07094. 
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The newspaper story 
took two legendary dynasties, 


scores extraordinary journalists, 


and eventful years write. 


BEGAN when Harry 

Frank Guggenheim, heir 

mining fortune, gave 
present his wife, Alicia 
Patterson, daughter the 
founder New Daily 
News. was daily news- 
paper published Long 
Island, and would become 
one the most successful 
and respected enterprises 
American journalism. This 
frank and richly anecdotal 


account veteran reporter 
Robert Keeler tells the full 
story: the colorful person- 
alities, from John Steinbeck 
Bill Moyers; the notable 


successes, like Bob 


investigative reporting; the 


memorable miscalculations, 


like the foray into 
cable TV; and its risky move 
into New York City where 
has become serious threat 
the Daily News. 


Robert Keeler 


concerned with the past and future 
America’s daily newspapers will read 


your bookstore WilliamMorrow 


years had the feel local paper, 
with all the immediacy that label 
implies. This double perspective pro- 
duced some exasperating insularity, not 
say mindless boosterism; also lent 
special kind depth and authority 
cultural critiques like David Felton and 
David Dalton’s piece Charles Manson 
and the magazine’s extensive coverage 
the disastrous “Woodstock 
Rolling Stones concert Altamont. 

the however, Rolling 
Stone’s cultural impact had less 
with its status any sort collective 
voice than with the fact that Wenner was 
not only willing run reportage that 
was too long, esoteric, personal, unpre- 
dictable, weird, disrespectful journal- 
istic conventions, and/or obscene for the 
mainstream press; also paid writers 
enough money have time work 
such stories and advanced the expenses 


The anarchic 
sensory overload 
the office makes 
the staff miserable 
the same time 
thrills everyone’s 
nerve ends 


there was story there the first place. 
Israel and find out what was going 
with brother, who had gotten 
involved with ultra-Orthodox yeshiva. 
Rolling Stone gave assignment, 
funded trip though was less 
than clear what would come out 
and published the resulting 20,000-word 
report-cum-spiritual-autobiography, 
which took eight months write. 
hadn’t been around, the piece would 
most likely never have been written; 
had somehow managed write it, 
can’t imagine who would have published 
it. And what’s true for that one 
piece probably true more than one 
writer’s entire opus. Badly flawed the 
magazine always was, stretched the 
bounds what the magazine form could 
do. For those who love the medi- 
um, that’s cultural legacy enough. 
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LETTERS 


“Has Success Spoiled NPR? 
September/October), Bruce Porter introduces 
saying that, before becoming NPR’s 
vice-president news, had been, among 
other things, news director all-news WINS 
New York when that station introduced the 
slogan “Give twenty-two minutes; 
give you the world.” The clear implication 
that favored superficial coverage. 

Had Porter bothered contact me, could 
have told him that was wrong about 
orientation and wrong about our direction 
during years NPR: increased both the 
time and resources for long-form reporting 
and documentary production. This body 
work was honored unprecedented 
sweep every major award radio last 
year, including the Peabody, the Armstrong, 
the Ohio State, the Overseas Press Club, the 
Robert Kennedy, and the Alfred duPont- 
Columbia University award. Another result: 
NPR’s news audience, which was flat 
declining slightly when arrived, jumped 


percent. This what CJR “lite” journal- 


ism? ADAM POWELL, 


NEW YORK, 


SOB STORY 


got bit giggle from reading “High 
School September/Octo- 
ber). Writer Jim Patten takes high schools 
task for submitting their journalism 
articles review before they get into print. 
quotes Mark Goodman the Student 
Press Law Center, who sobs, the role 
the student publication high school 
teach students what the press America 
all about, what press freedom means.” 


Columbia Journalism Review (ISSN 0010 194X) pub- 


lished bimonthly under the auspices the faculty, alumni, 
and friends the Graduate School Journalism, Columbia 
University. Volume XXIX, Number November/December 
1990. Copyright 1990 Graduate School 
Columbia University. Subscription rates: one year $18; two 
years $32; three years $45. Canadian and foreign subscrip- 
tions, add per year. Back issues: $5.50. Please address 
all subcription mail to: Columbia Journalism Review, Sub- 
scription Service Department, P.O. Box 1943, Marion, Ohio 
| 43302; (800) 669-1002. Editorial office: 700 Journalism 
Building, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027; (212) 
854-1881. Business office: 700A Journalism Building, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 10027; (212) 854- 
2716. Second-class postage paid at New York, N.Y. and at 
additional mailing office. claims for back copies honored 
after one year. National newsstand distribution: Eastern 
News Distributors, Inc., 1130 Cleveland Road, Sandusky, 
Ohio 44870. Postmaster: send Form 3579 Columbia 
Journalism Review, P.O. Box 1943, Marion, Ohio 43302. 


Shouldn’t students also taught the roles 
copy editors, managing editors, publishers, 
and chairmen the board determining 
what their pages finally look like? 

the editor the Rocketdyne division 
edition Rockwell International’s Rockwell 
News. recent article wrote for the paper 
went through sixty-three reviews (many 
drafts reviewed many times many people). 
The article’s theme? Moving decision-mak- 
ing downward the division and the reduc- 
tion micro-management! 

TIM BRADLEY 
EDITOR, ROCKWELL NEWS 


CANOGA PARK 


THE PIZZA CONNECTION 


find Dart thrown our station the 
September/October issue. The Dart was for 
Hut] sponsored festival segment, the 
sort thing would liken newspaper 
inserts about the new car season sponsored 
the New Car Dealers Association. 
Hardened journalists don’t like deal 
with sponsorships the news. use fewer 
sponsorships than the other stations Fort 
Wayne, but they are becoming necessary 
evil business that more and more bot- 
tom-line oriented every day. 
means advocating sponsorships. think they 
must used judiciously and believe 


that. 
WAYNE LUDKEY 
NEWS DIRECTOR, WPTA-TV 
FORT WAYNE, IND 
The editors reply: The Dart was not for the 
acceptance sponsorship but for the way 
that sponsorship affected the news. 


CORRECTIONS 


Two names were misspelled the Septem- 
ber/October that Dodger outfielder 
Gionfriddo (not Gionfredo), mentioned 
“Has Success Spoiled and that 
CNN reporter Ken Shiffman (not Schiffman), 
named caption that accompanied “CNN 
Goes for the regret the errors. 


CLARIFICATION 


item attributed the Woodbridge, New 
Jersey, News Tribune the September/Octo- 
ber “Lower (FIND OUT HOW HANDLE 
COMPLAINTS AND WHO CAN HELP YOUR COM- 
PLAINTS FALL DEAF EARS) failed note 
that the headline came from the paper’s 
house and was not editorial material. 
regret the omission. 


considered for publication the Jan- 
uary/February issue, letters should 
received November 20. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNUAL YEARBOOK EXPERTS, AUTHORI- 


TIES SPOKESPERSONS—12,000 topics 
indexed 1,400 sources. $37.25 postpaid, free 
brochure. Write: 2233 Wisconsin Ave., NW, #540, 
Washington, 20007; call (202) 333-4904. 


FREE PUN LOVERS: New Pun American 


Newsletter. Send stamped, addressed #10 envelope 
PAN, 1165 Elmwood Place, Deerfield, 60015. 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED, ALL TYPES. Publisher 
with 70-year tradition. Phone: (800) 695-9599. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CAIRO invites 
applications for possible opening for Assistant, 
Associate, Full Professor teach, English, 
undergraduate courses mass media writing, 
newspaper production, mass media editing and 
design, reporting, feature and magazine writing, 
and advanced reporting and writing. Substantial 
experience print journalism required. Ph.D pre- 
ferred; Master’s degree required minimum. Two- 
year appointment (renewable) beginning September 
1991. Rank, salary according qualifications and 
experience. For expatriates, housing, roundtrip air 
travel, plus schooling for two children included. 
Write with curriculum vitae to: Dean George 
Gibson, The American University Cairo, 866 
United Nations Plaza, Suite 517, New York, 
10017, preferably before December 15, 1990. 


DIRECTOR, JOURNALISM PROGRAM. Univer- 
sity Miami School Communication invites 
nominations and applications for the position 
Director its Journalism program. Responsibili- 
ties: teach graduate and undergraduate courses: 
direct academic programs journalism; ongoing 
scholarly and/or professional work 
community outreach. Qualifications: Academic 
and/or professional record warranting appointment 
the associate full professor level. Demonstrat- 
leadership ability. Send application letter and 
vita to: Dr. John Masterson, Chair, Search Commit- 
tee, School Communication, Box 248127, Uni- 
versity Miami, Coral Gables, 33124. Review 
applications will begin immediately and continue 
until the position filled. Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity Employer. 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY CHICAGO searching 
for chair the Department Communication. 
The department has full-time 600 majors 
and offers three concentrations: Radio/TV/Film, 
Organizational/Interpersonal/Public Communica- 
tion, and Journalism. seek senior faculty per- 
son (associate full professor) who has estab- 
lished record research and publication and 
strong commitment quality undergraduate teach- 
ing. Candidates should demonstrate effective inter- 
personal skills appropriate for position admin- 
istrative leadership diverse department. The 
position carries the potential for immediate tenure. 
Search committee members will available the 
Speech Communication Association Convention 
Chicago, November 1-4. Application deadline: 
December 10, 1990. Direct letters application to: 
Chair, Search Committee, Department Commu- 
nication, Loyola University Chicago, 820 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 60611. AA/EOE. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDITORS: Take advantage free Editorial/Op-Ed 
page critiques prepared colleagues the Nation- 
Conference Editorial Writers. Contact: 
NCEW, 6223 Executive Blvd., Rockville, 
20852. (301) 984-3015. 

NEW YORK-BASED RESEARCHER AND FACT- 
CHECKER seeks free-lance work from newspa- 
pers, magazines and independent authors, nation- 
wide. Present clients include CJR and Time Warner. 
Phone: (212) 988-8944. 
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Wrap Your Holiday 
Shopping With Red Tape 


sending the gift journalism enthusiasts 
love get wrapped Red Tape. 
That is, Red Tape Holds New 
Bridge, the latest collection classics 
from The Lower Case. Copies Red 
Tape are available for $7.50 each 
(includes first class postage). 
And, you renew your CJR subscrip- 


tion for years (at the rate $45), 


send you copy Red Tape Free. 
Don’t procrastinate, mail your order today. 
700A Journalism Building, Columbia University, New York, 10027 
Yes! like renew subscription PAYMENT MUST ENCLOSED 
three years the special rate $45. 
will receive FREE copy Red Tape 
Holds New Bridge. $45.00 Name 
Please send copies $7.50 each Address 
Red Tape Holds New Bridge. 


City, State, Zip 
Total: 


Finish your holiday shopping early 
7 \ S « 


Lower case 


going 


Boy hugged Pope police hang flier 


Miss Manners 


Pubic display deemed improper when purposeful 


SAT scores states: THE CIVIL WAR (CC)—Documentary: 
T scores by states; NY 70th the conclusion: Sher- 
man marches the sea; Richmond falls; 


Grant surrenders Lee Un- 
coin assassinated. 9/27/90 


LEISURE: Key Bulgarian 
old man 


collects antique Poisoning Children 


cars, now the only 
fast things his 
dreary life. isn’t though use nitrous oxide 
dentists has just appeared the scene. was 
first used anesthetic gas Dec. 11, !844. 
That’s not typo. Eighteen Eighty-Four. 


Raleigh men charged with dumping Durham 


CJR will pay $25 for items published in The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication 
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